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ye HAVE told you, my friends, 
ea Wee how I triumphed over the 
BS 3 5 te S| English at the fox-hunt when I 
eal oe pursued the animal so fiercely 
+F- ats that even the herd of trained 
dogs was unable to keep up, 
a alone with my own hand I put him to 
the sword. Perhaps I have said too much of 
the matter, but there is a thrill in the 
triumphs of sport which even warfare can- 
not give, for in warfare you share your 
successes with your regiment and your 
army, but in sport it is you yourself 
unaided who have won the laurels. It 
is an advantage which the English have 
over us that in all classes they take great 
interest in every form of sport. It may be 
that they are richer than we, or it may be 
that they are more idle ; but I was surprised 
when I was a prisoner in that country to 
observe how widespread was this feeling, and 
how much it filled the minds and the lives of 
the people. A horse that will run, a cock 
that will fight, a dog that will kill rats, a man 
that will box—they would turn away from the 
Emperor in all his glory in order to look 
upon any of these. 

I could tell you many stories of English 
sport, for I saw much of it during the time 
that I was the guest of Lord Rufton, after 
the order for my exchange had come to 
England. There were months _ before 
I could be sent back to France, and 
during that time I stayed with this 
good Lord Rufton at his beautiful house 
of High Combe, which is at the northern 
end of Dartmoor. He had ridden with 
the police when they had pursued me 
from Princetown, and he had felt towards 
me when I was overtaken as I would myself 
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have felt had I, in my own country, seen a 
brave and debonair soldier without a friend 
to help him. Ina word he took me to his 
house, clad me, fed me, and treated me as if 
he had been my brother. I will say this of 
the English, that they were always generous 
enemies, ‘and very good people with whom 
to fight. In the Peninsula the Spanish out- 
posts would present their muskets at ours, but 
the British their brandy flasks. And of all 
these generous men there was none who was 
the equal of this admirable milord, who held 
out so warm a hand to an enemy in distress. 
Ah! what thoughts of sport it brings back 
to me, the very name of High Combe! I can 
see it now, the long, low brick house, warm 
and ruddy, with white plaster pillars before 
the door. He was a great sportsman this 
Lord Rufton, and all who were about him 
were of the same sort. But you will be 
pleased to hear that there were few things in 
which I could not hold my own, and in some 
I excelled. Behind the house was a wood in 
which pheasants were reared, and it was Lord 
Rufton’s joy to kill these birds, which was 


‘done by sending in men to drive them out 


while he and his friends stood outside and 
shot them as they passed. For my part I 
was more crafty, for I studied the habits of 
the bird, and stealing out in the evening I 
was able to kill a number of them as they 
roosted in the trees. Hardly a single shot 
was wasted, but the keeper was attracted 
by the sound of the firing, and he implored 
me in his rough English fashion to spare 
those that were left. That night I was 
able to place twelve birds as a surprise upon 
Lord Rufton’s supper table, and he laughed 
until he cried, so overjoyed was he to see 
them. “Gad, Gerard, you'll be the death of 
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me yet!” he cried. Often he said the same 
thing, for at every turn I amazed him by the 
way in which I entered into the sports of the 
English. 

Chere is a game called cricket which they 
play in the summer, and this also I learned. 
Rudd, the head gardener, was a famous 
player of cricket, and so was Lord Rufton 
himself. Before the house was a lawn, and 
here it was that Rudd taught me the 
game. It is a brave pastime, a game for 
soldiers, for each tries to strike the other 
with the ball, and it is but a small stick 
with which you may ward it off. Three 
sticks behind show the spot beyond which 
you may not retreat. I can tell you that it 
is no game for children, and I will confess 
that, in spite of my nine campaigns, I felt 
myself turn pale when first the ball flashed 
past me. So swift was it that I had not time 
to raise my stick to ward it off, but by 
good fortune it missed me and knocked 
down the wooden pins which marked the 
boundary. It was for Rudd then to defend 
himself and for me to attack. When I was 
a boy in Gascony I learned to throw both 
far and straight, so that I made sure that I 
could hit this gallant Englishman. With a 
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shout I rushed forward and hurled the ball 
at him. It flew as swift as a bullet towards his 
ribs, but without a word he swung his staff 
and the ball rose a surprising distance in the 
air. Lord Rufton clapped his hands and 
cheered. Again the ball was brought to me, 
and again it was for me to throw. This time 
it flew past his head, and it seemed to me 
that it was his turn to look pale. But he 
was a brave man this gardener, and again he 
faced me. Ah, my friends, the hour of my 
triumph had ceme! It was a red waistcoat 
that he wore, and at this I hurled the ball. 
You would have said that I was a gunner, not 
a hussar, for never was so straight an aim. 
With a despairing cry—the cry of the 
brave man who is beaten—he fell upon the 
wooden pegs behind him, and they all rolled 
upon the ground together. He was cruel, 
this E nglish milord, and he laughed so that 
he could not come to the aid of his servant. 
It was for me, the victor, to rush forwards 
to embrace this intrepid player, and to raise 
him to his feet with words of praise, and 
encouragement, and hope. He was in pain 
and could not stand erect, yet the honest 
fellow confessed that there was no accident 
inmy victory. “He did it a-purpose! He 
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did it a-purpose!” Again and again he said 
it. Yes, it is a great game this cricket, and 
I would gladly have ventured upon it again 
but Lord Rufton and Rudd said that it was 
late in the season, and so they would play 
no more. 

How foolish of me, the old broken man, to 
dwell upon these successes, and yet I will 
confess that my age has been very much 
soothed and comforted by the memory of the 
women who have loved me and the men 
whom I have overcome. It is pleasant to think 
that five years afterwards, when Lord Rufton 
came to Paris after the peace, he was able to 
assure me that my name was still a famous 
one in the North of Devonshire for the fine 
exploits that I had performed. Especially, 
he said, that they still talked over my boxing 


match with the Honourable Baldock. It 
came about in this way. Of an evening 


many sportsmen would assemble at the house 
of Lord Rufton, where they would drink 
much wine, make wild bets, and talk of 
their horses and their foxes. How well I 
remember those strange creatures. Sir Bar- 
rington, Jack Lupton, of Barnstaple, Colonel 
Addison, Johnny Miller, Lord Sadler, and 
my enemy the Honourable Baldock. They 
were of the same stamp all of them, drinkers, 
madcaps, fighters, gamblers, full of strange 
caprices and extraordinary whims. Yet they 
were kindly fellows in their rough fashion, 
save only this Baldock, a fat man who prided 
himself on his skill at the box-fight. It was 
he who, by his laughter against the French 
because they were ignorant of sport, caused 
me to challenge him in the very sport at 
which he excelled. You will say that it 
was foolish, my friends, but the decanter had 
passed many times, and the blood of youth 
ran hot in my veins. I would fight him, this 
boaster ; I would show him that if we had not 
skill at least we +had courage. Lord Rufton 
would not allow it. I insisted. The others 
cheered me on and slapped me on the back. 
“No, dash it, Baldock, he’s our guest,” said 
Rufton. “It’s his own doing,” the other 
answered. “Look here, Rufton, they can’t 
hurt each other if they wear the mawleys,” 
cried Lord Sadler. And so it was agreed. 
What the mawleys were I did not know, 
but presently they brought out four great 
puddings of leather, not unlike a fencing 
glove, but larger. With these our hands 
were covered after we had stripped ourselves 
of our coats and our waistcoats. Then the 
table, with the glasses and decanters, was 
pushed into the corner of the room, and 
behold us, face to face! Lord Sadler sat in 


the arm-chair with a watch in his open hand. 
“ Time !” said he. 

I will confess to you, my friends, that I 
felt at that moment a tremor such as none of 
my many duels have ever given me. With 
sword or pistol I am at home, but here I 
only understood that I must struggle with 
this fat Englishman and do what I could, in 
spite of these great puddings upon my hands, 
to overcome him. And at the very outset I 
was disarmed of the best weapon that was 
left to me. “Mind, Gerard, no kicking!” 
said Lord Rufton in my ear. I had only a 
pair of thin dancing slippers, and yet the man 
was fat, and a few well-directed kicks might 
have left me the victor. But there is an 
etiquette just as there is in fencing, and I 


refrained. I looked at this Englishman and 
I wondered how I should attack him. His 
ears were large and prominent. Could I 


seize them I might drag him to the ground. 
I rushed in, but I was betrayed by this 
flabby glove, and twice I lost my hold. He 
struck me, but I cared little for his blows, 
and again I seized him by the ear. He fell, 
and I rolled upon him and thumped his head 
upon the ground. How they cheered and 
laughed, these gallant Englishmen, and how 
they clapped me on the back ! 

“Even money on the Frenchman,” cried 
Lord Sadler. 

“He fights foul,” cried my enemy, rubbing 
his crimson ears. “He savaged me on the 
ground.” 

“You must take your chance of that,” 
said Lord Rufton, coldly. 

“Time,” cried Lord Sadler, 
again we advanced to the assault. 

He was flushed, and his small eyes were 
as vicious as those of a bulldog. There was 
hatred on his face. For my part I carried 
myself lightly and gaily. A French gentle- 
man fights but he does not hate. I drew myself 
up before him, and I bowed as I have done 
in the duello. There can be grace and 
courtesy as well as defiance in a bow; I put 
all three into this one, with a touch of ridicule 
in the shrug which accompanied it. It was 
at this moment that he struck me. ‘The 
room spun round me. I fell upon my back. 
But in an instant I was on my feet again and 
had rushed to a close combat. His ear, his 
hair, his nose, I seized them each in turn. 
Once again the mad joy of the battle was in 
my veins. The old cry of triumph rose to 
my lips. “ Vive l’Empefeur!” I yelled as I 
drove my head into his stomach. He 
threw his arm round my neck, and _ hold- 
ing me with one hand he struck me with 


and once 
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I buried my teeth in his arm, 
“Call him off, 


the other. 
and ke shouted with pain. 
Rufton!” he screamed. “Call him off, 
man! He’s worrying me!” They dragged 
me away from him. Can I ever forget it ? 
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for the men were rude and rough 


coarse, with boorish habits and few accom- 
plishments, while the women were the most 
lovely and tender that I have ever known. 
We became great friends, the Lady Jane and 


“*7ime!’ SAID HE.” 


the laughter, the cheering, the congratula- 
tions! Even my enemy bore me no ill will, 
for he shook ine by the hand. For my part 
I embraced him on each cheek. Five years 
afterwards I learned from Lord Rufton that 
my noble bearing upon that evening was 
still fresh in the memory of my English 
friends. 

It is not, however, of my own exploits in 
sport that I wish to speak to you to-night, 
but it is of the Lady Jane Dacre and the 
strange adventure of which she was the 
cause. lady Jane Dacre was Lord Rufton’s 
sister and the lady of his household. I fear 
that until I came it was lonely for her, since 
she was a beautiful and refined woman with 
nothing in common with those who were 
about her. Indeed, this might be said of 
many women in the England of those days, 


I, for it was not possible for me to drink 
three bottles of port after dinner like those 
Devonshire gentlemen, and, so I would seek 
refuge in her drawing-room, where evening 
after evening she would play the harpsichord 
and I would sing the songs of my own land. 
In those peaceful moments I would find a 
refuge from the misery which filled me, when 
I reflected that my regiment was left in the 
front of the enemy without the chief whom 
they had learned to love and _ to follow. 
Indeed, I could have torn my hair when I 
read in the English papers of the fine fight 
ing which was going on in Portugal and on 
the frontiers of Spain, all of which I had 
missed through my misfortune in falling into 
the hands of Milord Wellington. 

From what I have told you of the Lady 
Jane you will have guessed what occurred, my 
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friends. Etienne Gerard is thrown into the 
company of a young and beautiful woman. 
What must it mean for him? What must it 
mean for her? It was not for me, the guest, 
the captive, to make love to the sister of my 
host. But I was reserved. I was discreet. 
I tried to curb my own emotions and to dis- 
courage hers. lor my own part I fear that I 
betrayed myself, for the eye becomes more 
eloquent when the tongue is silent. Every 
quiver of my fingers as I turned over her 
music-sheets told her my secret. But she— 
she was admirable. It is in these matters 
that women have a genius for deception. If 
I had not penetrated her secret I should 
often have thought that she forgot even that 
I was in the house. For hours she would sit 
lost in a sweet melancholy, while I admired 
her pale face and her curls in the lamp-light, 
and thrilled within me to think that I had 
moved her so deeply. Then at last I would 
speak, and she would start in her chair and 
stare at me with the most admirable pretence 
of being surprised to find me in the room. 
Ah! how I longed to hurl myself suddenly 
at her feet, to kiss her white hand, to assure 
her that I had surprised her secret and that 
1 would not abuse her confidence. But, no, 
I was not her equal, and I was under her 
roof as a castaway enemy. My lips were 
sealed. I endeavoured to imitate her own 
wonderful affectation of indifference, but, as 
you may think, I was eagerly alert for any 
opportunity of serving her. 

One morning Lady Jane had driven in ker 
phaeton to Okehampton, and I strolled along 
the road which led to that place in the hope 
that I might meet her on her return. It was 
the early winter, and banks of fading fern 
sloped down to the winding road. It is a 
bleak place this Dartmoor, wild and rocky— 
a country of wind and mist. I felt as I 
walked that it is no wonder Englishmen 
should suffer from the spleen. My own 
heart was heavy within me, and I sat upon a 
rock by the wayside looking out on the 
dreary view with my thoughts full of trouble 
and foreboding. Suddenly, however, as I 
glanced down the road I saw a sight which 
drove everything else from my mind, and 
caused me to leap to. my feet with a cry of 
astonishment and anger. 

Down the curve of the road a phaeton was 
coming, the pony tearing along at full gallop. 
Within was the very lady whom I had come 
to meet. She lashed at the pony like one 
who endeavours to escape from some pressing 
danger, glancing ever backwards over her 
shoulder. The bend of the road concealed 


from me what it was that had alarmed her, 
and I ran forward not knowing what to 
expect. ‘The next instant I saw the pursuer, 
and my amazement was increased at the 
sight. It was a gentleman in the red coat 
of an English fox-hunter, mounted on a 
great grey horse. He was galloping as 
if in a race, and the long stride of the 
splendid creature beneath him soon brought 
him up to the lady’s flying carriage. I 
saw him stoop and seize the reins of the 
pony, so as to bring it to a halt. The 
next instant he was deep in talk with the 
lady, he bending forward in his saddle and 
speaking eagerly, she shrinking away from 
him as if she feared and loathed him. 

You may think, my dear friends, that this 
was not a sight at which I could calmly gaze. 
How my heart thrilled within me to think 
that a chance should have been given to 
me to serve the Lady Jane! I ran—oh, 
good Lord, howI ran! At last, breathless, 
speechless, I reached the phaeton. The man 
glanced up at me with his blue English eyes, 
but so deep was he in his talk that he paid 
no heed to me, nor did the lady say a word. 
She still leaned back, her beautful pale face 
gazing up at him. He was a good-looking 
fellow—tall, and strong, and brown; a pang 
of jealousy seized me as I looked at him. 
He was talking low and fast, as the English 
do when they are in earnest. 

“T tell you, Jinny, it’s you and only you 
that I love,” said he. “ Don’t bear malice, 
Jinny. Let bygones be bygones. Come 
now, say it’s all over.” 

“ No, never, George, never!” she cried. 

A dusky red suffused his handsome face. 
The man was furious. 

“Why can’t you forgive me, Jinny ?” 

“1 can’t forget the past.” 

“ By George, you must! I’ve asked enough. 
It’s time to order now. I'll have my rights. 
D’ye hear?” His hand closed upon her 
wrist. 

At last my breath had returned to me. 

“ Madame,” I said, as I[ raised my hat, 
“do I intrude, or is there any possible way 
in which I can be of service to you ?” 

But neither of them minded me any more 
than if I had been a fly who buzzed between 
them. Their eyes were locked together. 

“Tl have my rights, I tell you. I’ve 
waited long enough.” 

“ There’s no use bullying, George.” 

“ Do you give in?” 

“No, never !” 

“Ts that your final answer ?” 
“Yes, it is,” 
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He gave a bitter curse and threw down 
her hand. 
* All 

this.” 
“Excuse me, sir,” said I, with dignity. 
“Oh, go to blazes!” he cried, turning on 


right, my lady, we'll see about 
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“you must give me your word as a soldier 
and a gentleman that this matter goes no 
farther, and also that you will say nothing to 
my brother about what you have seen. 
Promise me!” 
“If I must.” 
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NEXT INSTANT I SAW THE PURSUER.” 


me with his furious face. The next instant 
he had spurred his horse and was galloping 
down the road once more. 

Lady Jane gazed after him until he was 
out of sight, and I was surprised to see that 
her fuce wore a smile and not a_ frown. 
Then she turned to me and held out her 
hand. 

“You are very kind, Colonel 
You meant well, I am sure.” 

“ Madame,” said I, “if you can oblige me 
with the gentleman’s name and address I 
will arrange that he shall never trouble you 
again.” 

“ No scandal, I beg of you,” she cried. 

** Madame, I could not so far forget my- 
self. Rest assured that no lady’s name weuld 
ever be mentioned by me in the course of 
such an incident. In bidding me to go to 
blazes this gentleman has relieved me from 
the embarrassment of having to invent a 
cause of quarrel.” 

“ Colonel Gerard,” said the lady, earnestly, 


Gerard. 


“T hold you to your word. Now drive 
with me to High Combe, and I will explain 
as we go.” 

The first words of her explanation went 
into me like a sabre-point. 

“That gentleman,” said she, “is my hus- 
band.” 

“Your husband !” 

“You must have 
married.” She seemed 
agitation. 

“] did not know.” 

“This is Lord George Dacre. We have 
been married two years. There is no need 
to tell you how he wronged me. I left him 
and sought a refuge under my _ brother's 
roof. Up till to-day he has left me there 
unmolested. What I must above all things 
avoid is the chance of a duel betwixt my 
husband and my brother. It is horrible to 
think of. For this reason Lord Rufton must 
know nothing of this chance meeting of 
to-day.” 


known that I was 


surprised at my 
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“If my pistol could free you from this 
annoyance ” 

“No, no, it is not to be thought of. 
Remember your promise, Colonel Gerard. 
And not a word at High Combe of what you 
have seen !” 

Her husband! I had pictured in my mind 
that she was a young widow. This brown- 
faced brute with his “go to blazes” was the 
husband of this tender dove of a woman. 
Oh, if she would but allow me to free her 
from so odious an encumbrance! There is 
no divorce so quick and certain as that which 
I could give her. But a promise is a promise, 
and I kept it to the letter. My mouth was 
sealed. In a week I was to be sent back 
from Plymouth to St. Malo, and it seemed 
to me that I might never hear the sequel of 
the story. And yet it was destined that it 


should have a sequel and that I should play 
a very pleasing and honourable part in it. 


It was only three days after the event 
which I have described when Lord Ruftom 
burst hurriedly into my room. His face was 
pale and his manner that of a man in 
extreme agitation. 

“Gerard,” he cried, “ have you seen Lady 
Jane Dacre?” 

I had seen her after breakfast and it was 
now midday. 

“‘ By Heaven, there’s villainy here!” cried 
my poor friend, rushing about like a mad- 
man. ‘The bailiff has been up to say thata 
chaise and pair were seen driving full split 
down the Tavistock Road. The blacksmith 
heard.a woman scream as it passed his forge. 
Jane has disappeared. By the Lord, I 
believe that she has been kidnapped by this 
villain Dacre.” He rang the bell furiously. 
“Two horses this instant!” he cried. 
“Colonel Gerard, your pistols! Jane comes 
back with me this night from Gravel Hanger 
or there will be a new master in High Combe 
Hall.” 

3ehold us then within half an hour, like 
two knight-errants of old, riding forth to the 
rescue of this lady in distress. It was near 
Tavistock that Lord Dacre lived, and at every 
house and toll-gate along the road we heard 
the news of the flying post-chaise in front of us, 
so there could be no doubt whither they were 
bound. As we rode Lord Rufton-told me 
of the man whom we were pursuing. His 
name, it seems, was a household word through- 
out all England for every sort of mischief. 
Wine, women, dice, cards, racing—in all forms 
of debauchery he had earned for himself a 
terrible name. He was of an old and noble 
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family, and it had been hoped that he had 
sowed his wild oats when he married the 
béautiful Lady Jane Rufton. For some 
months he had indeed behaved well, and 
then he had wounded her feelings in their 
most tender part by some unworthy liaison. 
She had fled from his house and taken refuge 
with her brother, from whose care she had 
now been dragged once more, against her 
will. Iask you if two men could have had 
a fairer errand than that upon which Lord 
Rufton and myself were riding ? 

“That’s Gravel Hanger,” he cried at last, 
pointing with his crop, and there on the 
green side of a hill was an old brick and 
timber building as beautiful as only an 
English country house can be. “ There’s 
an inn by the park-gate, and there we shall 
leave our horses,” he added. 

For my own part it seemed to me that 
with so just a cause we should have done 
best to ride boldly up to his door and 
summon him to surrender the lady. But 
there I was wrong. For the one thing which 
every Englishman fears is the law. He 
makes it himself, and when he has once 
made it it becomes a terrible tyrant before 
whom the bravest quails. He will smile at 
breaking his neck, but he will turn pale at 
breaking the law. It seems, then, from 
what Lord Rufton told me as we walked 
through the park, that we were on the 
wrong side of the law in this matter. 
Lord Dacre was in the right in carry- 
ing off his wife, since she did indeed 
belong to him, and our own position now 
was nothing better than that of burglars and 
trespassers. It was not for burglars to 
openly approach the front door. We could 
take the lady by force or by craft, but we 
could not take her by right, for the law was 
against us. This was what my friend ex- 
plained to me as we crept up towards the 
shelter of a shrubbery which was close to the 
windows of the house. Thence we could 
examine this fortress, see whether we could 
effect a lodgment in it, and, above all, try 
to establish some communication with the 
beautiful prisoner inside. 

There we were, then, in the shrubbery, 
Lord Rufton and I, each with a pistol in the 
pockets of our riding coats, and with the 
most resolute determination in our hearts 
that we should -not return without the lady. 
Eagerly we scanned every window of the 
wide-spread house. Not a sign could we see 
of the prisoner or of anyone else; but on 
the gravel drive outside the door were the 
deep - sunk marks of the wheels of the 
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chaise. There was no doubt that they had 
arrived. Crouching among the laurel bushes 
we held a whispered council of war, but a 
singular interruption brought it to an end. 

Out of the door of the house there 
stepped a tall, flaxen-haired man, such a 
figure as one would choose for the flank of a 
Grenadier company. As he turned his brown 
face and his blue eyes towards us I recog- 
nised Lord Dacre. With long strides he 
came down the gravel path straight for the 
spot where we lay. 

“Come out, Ned!” he shouted; “ you'll 
have the gamekeeper putting a charge of shot 
into you. Come out, man, and don’t skulk 
behind the bushes.” 

It was not a very heroic situation for us. 
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cross the park and go to ground in the 
shrubbery. Come in, man, and let us have 
all the cards on the table.” 

He seemed master of the situation, this 
handsome giant of a man, standing at his 
ease on his own ground while we slunk out 
of our hiding-place. Lord Rufton had said 
not a word, but I saw by his darkened brow 
and his sombre eyes that the storm was 
gathering. Lord Dacre led the way into the 
house, and we followed close at his heels. 
He ushered us himself into an oak-panelled 
sitting-room, closing the door behind us. 
Then he looked me up and down with 
insolent eyes. 

“Took here, Ned,” said he, “time was 
when an English family could settle their 





*‘HALLoa! 


My poor friend rose with a crimson face. 
I sprang to my feet also and bowed with 
such dignity as I could muster. 

“ Halloa! it’s the Frenchman, is it?” said 


he, without returning my bow. “I’ve got a 
crow to pluck with him already. As to you, 
Ned, I knew you would be hot on our scent, 
and so I was looking out for you. 1 saw you 
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own affairs in their own way. What has 
this foreign fellow got to do with your sister 
and my wife?” 

“Sir,” said I, “ permit me to point out to 
you that this is not a case merely of a sister 
or a wife, but that I am the friend of the lady 
in question, and that I have the privilege 
which every gentleman possesses of protect- 
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ing a woman against brutality. It is only by 
a gesture that I can show you what I think cf 
you.” I had my riding glove in my hand, 
and I flicked him across the face with it. 
He drew back with a bitter smile and his 
eyes were as hard as flint. 

“So you’ve brought your bully with you, 
Ned?” said he. “You might at least have 
done your fighting yourself, if it must come 
to a fight.” 

“So I will,” cried Lord Rufton. 
and now.” 

“When I’ve killed this swaggering French- 
man,” said Lord Dacre. He stepped to a 
side table and opened a brass-bound case. 
“ By Gad,” said he, “either that man or I go 
out of this room feet foremost. I meant well 
by you, Ned ; I did, by George, but I’ll shoot 
this led-captain of yours as sure as my name’s 
George Dacre. Take your choice of pistols, 
sir, and shoot across this'table. The barkers 


“ Here 


“HIS BULLET WOULD HAVE BLOWN OUT MY BRAINS HAD I BEEN ERECT 


Aim straight and kill me it 
you can, for by the Lord, if you don’t, you’re 
d yne.” 

In vain 


are loaded. 


Lord Rufton tried to take the 
quarrel upon himself. Two things were 
clear in my mind—one that the Lady Jane 
had feared above all things that her husband 
and brother should fight, the other that if 
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I could but kill this big milord, then the 
whole question would be settled for ever in 
the best way. Lord Rufton did not want 
him. Lady Jane did not want him. There- 
fore, I, Etienne Gerard, their friend, would 
pay the debt of gratitude which I owed 
them by freeing them of this encumbrance. 
But, indeed, there was no choice in the 
matter, for Lord Dacre was as eager to put 
a bullet into me as I could be to do the 
same service to him. In vain Lord Rufton 
argued and scolded. The affair must 
continue. 

“Well, if you must fight my guest instead 
of myself, let it be to-morrow morning with 
two witnesses,” he cried, at last; “this is 
sheer murder across the table.” 

“ But it suits my humour, Ned,” said Lord 
Dacre. 

* And mine, sir,” said I. 

“Then I'll have nothing to do with it,” 


cried Lord Rufton. “TI tell you, George, if 
you shoot Colonel Gerard under these cir- 
cumstances you'll find yourself in the dock 
instead of on the bench. I won’t act as 
second, and that’s flat.” 

“Sir,” said I, “I am perfectly prepared to 
proceed without a second.” 

“That won’t do, It’s against the law,” 
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cried Lord Dacre. ‘Come, Ned, don’t be a 
fool. You see we mean to fight. Hang it, 
man, all I want you to do is to drop a 
handkerchief.” 

“ T’'ll take no part in it.” 

“Then I must find someone who will,” 
said Lord Dacre. He threwa cloth over the 
pistols, which lay upon the table, and he rang 
the bell. A footman entered. “ Ask Colonel 
Berkeley if he will step this way. You will 
find him in the billiard-room.” 

A moment later there entered a tall thin 
Englishman with a great moustache, which 
was a rare thing amid that clean-shaven race. 
I have heard since that they were worn only 
by the Guards and the Hussars. This 
Colonel Berkeley was a guardsman. He 
seemed a strange, tired, languid, drawling 
creature with a long black cigar thrusting out, 
like a pole from a bush, amidst that immense 
moustache. He looked from one to the 
other of us with true English phlegm, and he 
betrayed not the slightest surprise when he 
was told our intention. 

“ Quite so,” said he ; “ quite so.” 

“ I refuse to act, Colohel Berkeley,” cried 
Lord Rufton. ‘ Remember, this duel cannot 
proceed without you, and I hold you person- 
ally responsible for anything that happens.” 

This Colonel Berkeley appeared to be an 


authority upon the question, for he removed 
the cigar from his mouth and he laid down 
the law in his strange, drawling voice. 

“The circumstances are unusual but not 


irregular, Lord Rufton,” said he. “ This 
gentleman has given a blow and this other 
gentleman has received it. That is a clear 
issue. ‘Time and conditions depend upon 
the person who demands satisfaction. Very 
good. He claims it here and now, across 
the table. He is acting within his rights. I 
am prepared to accept the responsibility.” 

There was nothing more to be said. Lord 
Rufton sat moodily in the corner with his 
brows drawn down and his hands thrust 
deep into the pockets of his riding breeches. 
Colonel Berkeley examined the two pistols 
and laid them both in the centre of the table. 
Lord Dacre was at one end and I at the 
other, with eight feet of shining mahogany 
between us. On the hearth-rug, with his 
back to the fire, stood the tall colonel, his 
handkerchief in his left hand, his cigar 
between two fingers of his right. 

“When I drop the handkerchief,” said he, 
“you will pick up your pistols and you will 
fire at your own convenience. Are you 
ready ?” 

“ Yes,” we cried, 
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His hand opened and the handkerchief 
fell. I bent swiftly forward and seized a 
pistol, but the table, as I have said, was 
eight feet across, and it was easier for this 
long-armed milord to reach the pistols than it 
was for me. I had not yet drawn myself 
straight before he fired, and to this it was 
that I owe my life. His bullet would have 
blown out my brains had I been erect. As 
it was it whistled through my curls. At the 
same instant, just as I threw up my own 
pistol to fire, the door flew open and a pair 
of arms were thrown round me. It was the 
beautiful, flushed, frantic face of Lady Jane 
which looked up into mine. 

“You sha’n’t fire! Colonel Gerard, for 
my sake don’t fire,” she cried. “It is a 
mistake, I tell you, a mistake, a mistake! 
He is the best and dearest of husbands. 
Never again shall I leave his side.” Her 
hands slid down my arm and closed upon 
my pistol. 

“Jane, Jane,” cried Lord Rufton ; “come 
with me. You should not be here. Come 
away.” 

“Tt is all confoundedly irregular,” said 
Colonel Berkeley. 

“Colonel Gerard, you won’t fire, will you ? 
My heart would break if he were hurt.” 

“ Hang it all, Jinny, give the fellow fair 
play,” cried Lord Dacre. “ He stood my fire 
like a man, and I won’t see him interfered 
with. Whatever happens I can’t get worse 
than I deserve.” 

But already there had passed between me 
and the lady a quick glance of the eyes which 
told her everything. Her hands slipped 
from my arm. “I leave my husband's life 
and my own happiness to Colonel Gerard,” 
said she. 

How well she knew me, this admirable 
woman! I stood for an instant irresolute, 
with the pistol cocked in my hand. My 
antagonist faced me bravely, with no blench- 
ing of his sunburnt face and no flinching of 
his bold, blue eyes. 

“ Come, come, sir, take your shot!” cried 
the colonel from the mat. 

* Let us have it, then,” said Lord Dacre. 

I would, at least, show them how com- 
pletely his life was at the mercy of my skill. 
So much I owed to my own self-respect. | 
glanced round for a mark. The colonel was 
looking towards my antagonist, expecting ‘to 
see him drop. His face was sideways to me, 
his long cigar projecting from his lips with 
an inch of ash at the end of it. Quick as a 
flash I raised my pistol and fired. 

“ Permit me to trim your ash, sir,” said J, 
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and I bowed with a grace which is unknown 
among these islanders. 

I am convinced that the fault lay with the 
pistol and not with my aim. I could hardly 
believe my own eyes when I saw that I had 
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“Sir,” said I, “I freely offer you my 
apologies for this unhappy incident. I felt 
that if I did not discharge my pistol Lord 
Dacre’s honour might feel hurt, and yet it 
was quite impossible for me, after hearing 


“QUICK AS A FLASH I RAISED MY PISTOL AND FIRED.” 


snapped off the cigar within half an inch of 


his lips. He stood staring at me with the 
ragged stub of the cigar-end sticking out 
from his singed moustache. I can see him 
now with his foolish, angry eyes and his long, 
thin, puzzled face. Then he began to talk. 
I have always said that the English are not 
really a phlegmatic or a taciturn nation if 
you stir them out of their groove. No one 
could have talked in a more animated way 
than this colonel. Lady Jane put her hands 
over her ears. 

“Come, come, Colonel Berkeley,” said 
Lord Dacre, sternly, “you forget yourself. 
There is a lady in the room.” 

The colonel gave a stiff bow. 

“Tf Lady Dacre will kindly leave the 
room,” said he, “I will be able to tell this 
infernal little Frenchman what I think of him 
and his monkey tricks.” 

I was splendid at that moment, for I 
ignored the words that he had said and 
remembered only the extreme provocation. 


what this lady had said, to aim it at her 
husband. I looked round for a mark, there- 
fore, and I had the extreme misfortune to 
blow your cigar out of your mouth when my 
intention had merely been to snuff the ash. 
I was betrayed by my pistol. This is my 
explanation, sir, and if after listening to my 
apologies you still feel that I owe you satis- 
faction, I need not say that it is a request 
which I am unable to refuse.” 

It was certainly a charming attitude which 
I had assumed, and it won the hearts of all 
of them. Lord Dacre stepped forward and 
wrung me by the hand. “ By George, sir,” 
said he, “I never thought to feel towards a 
Frenchman as 1 do to you. You're a man 
and a gentleman, and I can’t say more.” 
Lord Rufton said nothing, but his hand-grip 
told me all that he thought. Even Colonel 
Berkeley paid me a compliment, and declared 
that he would think no more about the 
unfortunate cigar. And she—ah, if you 
could have seen the look she gave me, the 
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flushed cheek, the moist eye, the tremulous 
lip! When I think of my beautiful Lady 
Jane it is at that moment that I recall her. 
They would have had me stay to dinner, but 
you will understand, my friends, that this 
was no time for either Lord Rufton or myself 
to remain at Gravel Hanger. ‘This recon- 
ciled couple desired only to be alone. In 
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upon the lady. No, no, I must tear myself 
away—even her persuasions were unable to 
make me stop. Years afterwards I heard 
that the household of the Dacres was among 
the happiest in the whole country, and that 
no cloud had ever come again to darken 
their lives. Yet I dare say if he could have 
seen into his wife’s mind—but there, I say 
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“ LORD DACRE STEPPED FORWARD AND WRUNG ME BY THE HAND.” 


the chaise he had persuaded her of his 
sincere repentance, and once again they were 
a loving husband and wife. If they were to 
remain so it was best perhaps that I should go. 
Why should I unsettle this domestic peace ? 
Even against my own will my mere pre- 
sence and appearance might have their effect 


no more! A lady’s secret is her own, and I 
fear that she and it are buried long years ago 
in some Devonshire churchyard. Perhaps 
all that gay circle are gone and the Lady Jane 
only lives now in the memory of an old half- 
pay French brigadier. He at least can never 
forget. 





























A CAPTURED BAND OF BRIGANDS--THE MAN IN THE GREY SUIT WAS THEIR PRISONER AND WAS HELD TO RANSOM, 
From a Photo. 


Brigands in Real Life. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


2) RAVELLERS in the Balkan 


peninsula soon grow so much 
gieh accustomed to stories of 
; 4 brigands that all terror rapidly 

disappears, and they cease to 
surprise any more than the 
yarns of fishermen or big-game hunters. 
Brigands have figured so prominently in the 
fiction of recent years that the most blood- 
curdling tales rarely move us to anything 
more than polite incredulity. 

When I first roamed about Servia and 
Macedomia I always made a point of inciting 
everyone I met to talk about brigands, 
because I was generally sure of hearing 
something exciting, but it never occurred 
to me to take the matter seriously. The 
Balkans are still medizval, and I felt that 
brigands were an appropriate medizeval topic, 
but somehow it was like meeting the ghost 
of Sir Walter Scott and extracting fresh tales 
of a grandfather. 

Even now, since I have seen brigands 
galore, brigands clanking their chains at 
railway-stations, brigands in prison awaiting 
execution, brigands being arrested, and even 
brigands at large, I have not quite got over 
the sense of unreality. You see, the brigand 
f real life is such a very different person 
rom the brigand of fiction, who is a 
ort of Jack Sheppard, and takes to crime 






out of sheer devilry. He adopts the bold, 
free life of the mountains, exacts enormous 
ransoms, distributes the greater part of his 
booty among the deserving poor, is actuated 
by the highest spirit of chivalry, and earns 
wide renown by his romantic intrepidity. 
The real brigand is usually a political refugee, 
who only desires to be let alone, and is 
content if he can steal enough to keep body 
and soul together, or else a political emissary 
who travels about trying to force an unwilling 
peasantry into revolution. 

Yet the modern brigand sometimes exhibits 
traits worthy of Robin Hood or Dick Turpin. 
I heard of a man the other day. His name 
was Djevdjevich, and for twenty years he 
terrorized the borders of Servia and Mace- 
donia, finding safety in one country when. the 
police of the other had made his haunts too 
hot for him. One day he waylaid a merchant, 
who was travelling on horseback to a market 
town with a thousand ducats (five hundred 
pounds), which he intended to invest to the 
best possible profit. He was then well-to- 
do, rode a good horse, carried a heavy gold 
chain, was accompanied by several servants, 
and had every appearance of prosperity. 
Now, Djevdjevich was reputed a kind-hearted 
man, His largesse made every peasant of 
his district devoted to him, and with a certain 
airy vanity he boasted that he generally left 
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the district better off than he found it. His 
rush out from his ambush upon his prey was 
compared to that of a lion for swiftness and 
success ; many were the tales of his prowess, 
and he had never been known to fail, what- 
ever the numerical odds against him. 
The merchant submitted with fairly good 
grace to be despoiled of his ducats and watch, 
and was dismissed with perfect courtesy, 
more frightened than hurt. Ten years later 
he was travelling the same way when 
Djevdjevich stopped him again. 

“I seem to know your 
face,” said the brigand, not 
unkindly. 

“Would to Heaven that I 
did not know yours,” was the 
reply; “‘ever since you stopped 
me and took my thousand 
ducats ten years ago things 
have gone ill with me. It was 
the turning-point in my career. 
The loss of that money inter- 
fered with my business. I was 
soon unable to meet my obliga- 
tions. And now I am merely 
the hireling of another mer- 
chant. As you can easily see 
for yourself, I have gone far 
down in the world.” 

Djevdjevich looked at him 
and believed his story, for the 
man now rode a donkey, wore 
rough clothing, and had every 
appearance of poverty. 

“How much money have 
you in your purse?” he in- 
quired. 

“Only one hundred ducats, 
and they are not mine. If 
you take them I shall lose my 
employment and be reduced 
to starvation.” 

“Well, will you give me 
your word of honour to remain where you 
are until I return? If so, I will spare your 
hundred ducats.” 

The man promised, and 
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presently the 
brigand returned with two sacks. 
“ Here,” said he, holding up the first, “are 


the thousand ducats I took from you ten 
years ago; and here,” holding up the second, 
“are a thousand more, which I present you 
as interest. May they help vou to rebuild 
your fortunes! When you are once more 
rich you shall again travel here at your peril, 
and I will see if I cannot get back from you 
the whole sum at compound interest.” 

I believe that Djevdjevich is still at large 


A BRIGAND WHO EVADED CAPTURE FOR 
FIFTEEN VEARS. 
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and greatly esteemed in his old haunts. If 
so, he must have devoted nearly a quarter of 
a century to brigandage. It is, indeed, by 
no means rare for men to remain outlaws for 
the greater part of their lives. I give a pic- 
ture of a man who eluded capture for no less 
than fifteen years, and then was only taken 
by accident. 

Some brigands have also a keen sense of 
humour. A friend of mine, a Servian states- 
man, now out of office, loves to recount his 
experience at their hands. 
When he was Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs a few years 
ago, he was travelling across 
country in the West of Servia, 
attended only by a couple of 
gendarmes. Arriving at a way- 
side inn, he entered and called 
for a cup of coffee. He noticed 
about a dozen rough-looking 
men seated at little tables in 
the great, bare kitchen which 
is the parlour of a Servian 
inn. But for the fact that they 
carried an unusual amount of 
arms, and that none of them 
rose at the entrance of a gentle- 
man, he might easily have taken 
them for the ordinary peasants 
of the locality. As it was, his 
first impression was to explain 
their discourtesy by setting 
them down as Radicals, who 
were then very bitter against 
the Government. As all the 
tables were occupied, he sat 
down with one of the groups 
and entered into conversation. 
He soon saw who they were, 
not only from their knives and 
guns and pistols, but from their 
remarks. Like all Servians, 
they immediately began to talk 
politics, and presently they mentioned quite 
frankly what grievances had induced them to 
take to the hills. Of course, he was entirely in 
their power if they chose to carry him off and 
hold him to ransom, but Servian brigands do 
not carry off or even rob travellers without 
premeditation or some definite object. It 
was evidently a case for diplomacy. He hoped 
very sincerely that they did not know who he 
was, for his capture would have been a serious 
matter for the Government as evidence of 
the insecurity of the country, not to men- 
tion the personal inconvenience to himself. 
They put very many questions, pumping 
him as to his occupation in life, and 
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he ‘flattered himself that he evaded them 
very skilfully. Then they made all sorts 
of conditional remarks: “If you return 
to Belgrade ” (this sounded ominously like a 
menace and sent a cold shiver down his 
back), “if you return to Belgrade and chance 
to meet any members of the Government, 
tell them that the brigands of this district 
are not such bad fellows after all” ; “If you 
have any influence with the Foreign Office ” 
(this was painfully warm) “inform the 
Premier” (who was also Foreign Minister) 
“that when our grievances are redressed we 
will make our submission” ; and so forth. 
Again and again he felt that they must know 
who he was, but whenever he scanned their 
faces he found them imperturbable and 
almost childishly bland. At last the horses 
were rested and it was time to go. The 
critical moment had arrived. He was almost 
sure that they had discovered him, and still 
more sure that, in that case, they would 
detain him as a hostage. He rose and put 
his hand in his pocket to pay for his refresh- 
ment, wondering whether he was to sleep 
that night under the greenwood tree. One 
of the men started to his feet, banged the 
table, and shouted “ No, no!” 

Alas ! his fate was decided, and a horrible 
thought passed through his mind _ that, 


perhaps, in a few weeks his ears might be 


cut off. “No, no,” the man went on; “we 
may be brigands, but we are still Servians, 
and Servians do not allow their guests to 
pay.” My friend felt that he could not help 
showing his relief, and he detected a grim 
smile in the eyes of his companions. How- 
ever, there was nothing for it but to submit 
with a good grace, so he thanked them, said 
good-bye, and made his way to his carriage. 
Several of the men followed him out, and 
just as he was driving off one of them called 
alter him, “A pleasant journey, Mr. - 
(mentioning his name); “do not forget to 
say a good word for your hosts!” And asa 
matter of fact my friend was eventually 
instrumental in obtaining an amnesty for 
these men, who remain law-abiding subjects 
to this day. 

The causes and conditions of brigandage 
are easy to explain. In the days when 
Turkey ruled the whole Balkan peninsula, 
anyone who had come to loggerheads with 
the authorities or incurred outlawry joined a 
band in the inaccessible mountains and 
forests, where whole regiments found it very 
difficult to catch them. They subsisted on 
the (more or less) voluntary contributions of 


the neighbouring villagers, and on any booty 
Vol. xxv.—33. 
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which happened to come their way. Mean- 
while they carried on a guerilla warfare 
against the authorities, and in times of popular 
insurrection there was little or nothing to 
distinguish rebel leaders from ordinary rob- 
bers. Both were known by the name of 
hajdutsi, and many of them are regarded as 
national heroes to this day. One of the 
chief coffee-houses in Belgrade is called after 
Hajduk Veljko, who also figures in many a 
popular song. 

Nowadays the Servian brigands, who are 
often political outlaws, continue to call them- 
selves hajdutsi, and retain a certain unmerited 
hold on the popular sympathies, This is 
partly explained by their real, if somewhat 
vainglorious, courage. I once travelled about 
with a captain of gendarmerie who had spent 
months in pursuing a band. He showed 
me a tobacco-box which he had taken 
from the leadér; it was carved in rude 
letters —- “ Velisav the Hajduk, King of 
the Mountains.” The band consisted at 
first of seven men. When the pursuit 
became hot it divided up into three parties. 
All brigands have henchmen, called ja/aési, 
who supply them with food and ammunition, 
besides acting as receivers of stolen goods. 
The captain ran down the jafak of the first 
party. Holding a revolver in one hand and 
a purse of eighty pounds in the other, he gave 
the man the choice of betraying his associates 
or being summarily shot. This being but 
Hobson’s choice the jafak agreed, and his 
house was surrounded while the brigands 
were there with him and his two sons. He 
had been told to begin fighting the two 
brigands, when the soldiers would come to his 
rescue. So he brought in a lamb and asked 
one of the brigands to kill it. At first the 
fellow was suspicious and refused to lay down 
his gun to kill the lamb. However, he was 
persuaded to give it to his companion to 
hold, whereupon the three jafa¢si fell upon 
the man who was holding the guns and killed 
him with axes. A frightful. struggle ensued 
with the survivor, but the soldiers came in 
and shot him in the nick of time, just as he 
had secured his gun and was about to fire 
upon his betrayers. 

The second party of two were also victims 
of their jatak’s treachery. ‘They suspected 
him and took it in turns to keep watch, but 
one night the sentinel dozed and the satfak 
cut his throat ; then the gendarmes came in 
and helped to finish the survivor. 

After this the remaining party of three 
became very wary, scarcely ever stirring from 
their fastnesses, One day they quarrelled 
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over the possession of a silver spoon and 
decided to separate, one going one way and 
the others going another. These two were 
caught in a cottage and remained game to 
the last. Some gendarmes climbed on to the 
roof and shot one down the chimney, while 
the other was killed by a fusillade through 
the walls. 

There now remained only one, and he 
proved the most difficult of all to secure. 
The captain was a long time before he could 
catch the jafak. He disguised himself and 
went to the sa/ak’s cottage, pretending he 
wanted to buy pigs. No one was at home 
but the safak’s mother, who would not allow 
him inside. However, he sat down on the 
doorstep and said he would wait for her son. 
She passed the time in discussing the gen- 
darmerie, saying they were no good for catch- 
ing brigands, as they had a lazy captain who 
never went anywhere. My friend smiled, for 
he had lately taken to sleeping during the 
day and prosecuting his search by night. 
As she was speaking her son arrived and 
recognised the captain, who promptly arrested 
him. But even then it wasa long time before 
the jafak would confess anything. It was 
only after he had been shut up in a cellar 
and kept without water during three broiling 
summer days that he consented to tell what 
he knew. Then the last Aajyduk was tracked 
to his haunts and taken alive. 

I heard another story from an eye-witness 
of a recent capture. ‘lwo brigands were 
surrounded in a farmhouse, so they climbed 
into a loft and sniped every soldier they could 


see. Attempts to fire the farm only resulted 
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in the death of several more soldiers. At last 
cannon was sent for and preparations were 
made for a bombardment. The brigands 
then saw that their only chance was to make 
a sally and fight their way out. One was 
killed at once, but the other was more fortu- 
nate. He ran very fast toward the cordon, 
firing as he went, and in next to no time it 
was impossible for most of the soldiers to 
shoot at him without the risk of killing each 
other. He shot down those immediately 
in front of him and burst through. Then 
commenced an extraordinary exhibition of 
pluck and dexterity. Running for his. life, 
he zigzagged, leaped into the air, and even 
fell repeatedly on his face to disturb the aim 
of his foes. When he had advanced some 
two hundred yards away from them he 
stopped and began to sing a song of 
mockery and defiance, which had probably 
»%een handed down from the old days of 
guerilla warfare against the Turks. He 
challenged any two soldiers to come out and 
do battle with him, but the offer was not 
accepted. So he strolled away with exagge- 
rated carelessness, like the hero of some 
medizval epic, surely a rare dramatic figure 
for this unromantic age. 

Some years elapsed before his hour struck, 
and then his end was gilded with romance. 
Glorying in his immunity, he had married 
and taken his wife to share his wild life 
among the mountains. His life seemed 
charmed, and his recklessness became fool- 
hardiness without evil consequences. But 
the gendarmerie was still on the alert, and 
one day the woman was shot on her way 
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to procure food. Knowing the brigand’s 
character—not only his belief in a miraculous 
immunity, but his blind devotion to his wife 
they determined to lay a trap, which I 
cannot regard as otherwise than scandalously 
mean. They carried the woman’s body to 
her native village and buried it in the little 
cemetery outside. Then they hid behind a 
wall and waited. Sure enough, the same 
evening the brigand arrived with some 
flowers to lay upon her grave. He was at 
once shot, and the policemen plumed them- 
selves upon their craft. No doubt he had 
committed countless crimes and was a terror 
as well as a scandal to the countryside. 
Still, his name will probably linger long in the 
poetry and the imagination of the people. 
His case aroused a good deal of com- 
miseration among the romance - loving 
Servians. He had left two little boys, aged 
six and four respectively. A friend of mine, 
who devotes a great 
part of his energies 
to the management 
of an orphanage, 
which he himself 
founded in Belgrade, 
determined to place 
the children there 
and see if they could 
not be turned into 
good citizens. The 
elder boy was hope- 
less from the outset. 
He wore a wild, 
sullen look, like a 
caged beast, and 
opposed a triumphant 
passive resistance to 
his teachers. In the 
playground he _ re- 
fused to mingle with 
his fellows, retiring 
to brood in corners, 
or pacing to and fro 
with his eyes on the 
ground. He was 
always able to hold 
his own, and no boy 
ever dreamed of 
teasing him or taking a liberty with him, 
but he repelled every advance and was by 
no means to be beguiled into friendship. 
Living in a house seemed to cramp him ; 
even out of doors he appeared to gasp for 
mountain air ; and in less than two years he 
died of consumption. ‘The younger is alive 
still, a quiet, colourless child, docile in an un- 
responsive way, but not easy to understand, 
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Macedonia is now the head-quarters of 
briganddge, but most of its brigands come 
over from Bulgaria, where they are organized 
to pave the way for annexation or autonomy. 
As there are at least three rival organizations, 
the brigands are as much at loggerheads with 
each othér as they are with the authorities. 
They come over in bands and terrorize the 
whole country, greatly to the discomfiture of 
the peaceful inhabitants, whom they compel 
to store arms and pay tribute. Villages are 
thereby exposed to a double annoyance, the 
bands coming to.deposit contraband of war, 
and the authorities sending sapsiehs to hunt 
for it. The bands do their utmost to provoke 
massacres, but-the soldiers have strict orders 
to avoid anything of the kind at all hazards. 
Even battle with the bands is deprecated as 
much as possible, with the consequence that 
the most impudent frovocation is often 
ignored. The other day a band crossed a 
river by a plank in 
single file under the 
eye of the soldiers 
without molestation. 
They then sent a 
challenge to the cap- 
tain of the regiment 
to come out and 
fight, but he con- 
tented himself with 
hovering about and 
watching them. The 
fact is, any serious 
slaughter would 
afford a pretext for 
invoking European 
intervention, and the 
Turks are too old 
birds to be caught 
with chaff. 

Many of the Bul- 
garian brigand-chiefs 
are hardened con- 
spirators, though, for 
the most part, the 
true politicians are 
content to sit safely 
at home in their arm- 
chairs and direct 
operations from Geneva, or Paris, or Sofia. 
But many are enthusiasts, with the common 
Anarchist’s misguided ideas about tyranny 
and freedom. As will be readily understood, 
genuine enthusiasts are very often recruited 
from the ranks of the very young. I am able 
to furnish a photograph of two Bulgarian boys 
who were beguiled into the movement. The 
one with the Bulgarian cap and the sheep-skin 
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waistcoat is only 
seventeen, though 
he looks older. He 
has the eyes of a 
fanatic and a certain 
air of obstinacy, 
which might pass 
muster for deter- 
mination. The 
other is only four- 
teen. He is a native 
ofa mountain village 
in the vilayet of 
Salonica. His father 
was shot while 
attempting to evade 
military service, so 
the boy, who was 
left almost -desti- 
tute, was easily per- 
suaded to consider 
himself a person 
with grievances 
against the authori- 
ties. When his band 
was taken he fought 
very pluckily and 
received a nasty 
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tated. This hap- 
pened when his 
band was fighting a 
village which did 
not welcome the 
idea of insurrection. 
Such disinclination 
is by no means rare, 
as was proved the 
other day, when a 
village arrested a 
whole band and 
handed it over to 
the authorities. To- 
wards the end of the 
autumn, also, one 
of the heads of the 
movement was so 
badly wounded in 
the head by the 
stones of a village 
that he had to hurry 
back to Sofia and 
place himself in the 
doctor’s hands. 
Among other en- 
thusiasts must be 
numbered certain 
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bayonet wound in 
his right arm, which 
he now carries ina 
sling. It will be noticed that 
most of these insurgents appa- 
rently have very poor phy- 
sique, but they are all wiry 
and can endure any amount 
of hardship or privation. 
They wear the soft shoes of 
red leather, called ofanke, 
common to the greater part 
of the Balkan peninsula. 
These are tied round and 
round the foot with strings, 
and afford an extraordinary 
elasticity to the gait. The 
boys could accordingly climb 
like goats. 

The next photograph repre- 
sents two desperate youths of 
eighteen and nineteen, cap- 
tured in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Ochrida. They were 
convicted of a number of 
atrocious crimes, and seemed 
to delight in cruelty for its 
own sake. The one on the 
right was so badly wounded in 
the left hand that the greater 
part of it had to be ampu- 
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A PRIEST WHO JOINED A BAND OF BRIGANDS. 
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BRIGANDS WHO COMMITTED MANY 


popes, as the Ortho- 
dox clergy are called. 
This is quite in 
keeping with tradition, for 
popes played a prominent 
part in all the risings of the 
last century in Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, and Servia. I have 
in my possession a copy of a 
proclamation issued by an 
archimandrite in 1875, call- 
ing upon the population to 
rise. His style was somewhat 
lurid. “Take up your arms,” 
he exclaimed, “ water the 
hearth of your ancestors with 
the gore of your tyrants. Let 
us attack these drinkers of 
blood and let us exterminate 
them.” I give the photo- 
graph of a priest who joined 
a Bulgarian band some years 
ago and careered about the 
country urging the people to 
revolt. He has had the 
decency to compromise with 
his ecclesiastical garb and 
wear a costume which, if 
semi-clerical, is certainly not 
orthodox. At a Macedonian 
railway-station, however, the 
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other day, I saw a band being conducted in 

chains from the train to the prison. At the 

head of it marched a pope, wearing the 

usual cassock and brimless top-hat of his 

order. His hands were bound in front of 

him, thus giving him the appearance of one 

taking part in a religious procession. 
Stranger still than boys and clergy, there 

have even been women who took to brigand- 

age—not merely the devoted spouses who 

followed their husbands to the hills, but 

actually viragoes who took command and 

ruled their followers witha rod of iron. ‘The 

lady in the accompanying picture looks rather 

melodramatic, but, according to all accounts, 

she was not a very plea- 

sant customer to meet in 

a dark wood. She has 

compromised somewhat 

between male and female 

attire, but she has not 

been able to refrain from 

the expression of her sex’s 

vanity. Besides the cart- 

wheel ornament of silver 

filigree, so popular among 

the Albanian peasants, she 

has gratified her taste for 

display with profuse em- 

broideries and necklaces. 


And her superstitious in- 
stincts are revealed by 


the charm which she 
wears over her belt. 

From time to time the 
bands seize travellers and 
hold them to ransom. 
Ihe case of Miss Stone 
will occur to every one. 
The general opinion in 
official circles is that she 
or her friends connived 
at her capture. However 
absurd the suspicion may 
be in this instance, the fact remains that 
cases of such connivance are by no means 
unknown. At Salonica I heard of a French 
traveller who was carried off to the hills 
some years ago. Every effort was made to 
pursue his captors, but he sent pathetic 
letters protesting that this endangered his 
life and limbs. At last a ransom was 
forthcoming, and I believe the Turkish 
Government was eventually compelled to 
make it good. The man came back and 
has been inexplicably rich ever since, but 
he has lost much of the consideration of 
his friends. 

When I left Uskub for Salonica I noticed 


A WOMAN WHO LED A KRIGAND BAND IN MACEDONIA. 
From a Photo. 


a considerable commotion on the railway 
platform. A band of a dozen brigands sat 
huddled together, linked by many chains. 
Around them was a circle of police with 
loaded guns and fixed bayonets. A crowd 
of friends and relatives had been admitted 
to take leave of the prisoners. Some were 
being embraced by tearful young women, 
others were receiving farewell gifts from aged 
parents. One tall young man squatted on 
his haunches severely alone. He had a 
mocking, defiant expression, and smoked a 
cigarette in the corner of his mouth imper- 
turbably. When the signal was given to 
entrain he strutted forward with a fine 
swagger, holding uphisleg- 
chain very daintily. His 
progress was naturally im- 
peded by his fetters, but 
he conveyed the impres- 
sion of a jovial sea-walk. 
I saw him scated inside a 
third-class carriage, among 
his fellow - convicts and 
warders, still smoking at 
the same angle. I caught 
his eye and he winked at 
me sardonically. In the 
darkness at Salonica I saw 
him hobbling off to gaol 
with the rest of his gang. 
A few days later I was 
strolling about the quay 
when 1 noticed a crowd 
gathering. ‘Ihe same 
gang squatted near the 
landing-stage, guarded as 
before by policemen 
armed to the teeth. I 
caught the eye of the 
young man, who still 
smoked aloof with the old 
rollicking air. He was 
helped, hobbling, into 
a tossing barque, and was rowed vigorously 
towards a ship that should take him across 
the sea towards his prison at Damascus. I 
heard that he had penetrated into the sonak 
at Uskub and stabbed the Vali’s secretary, 
against whom he cherished a grudge. I 
could readily believe it. 

The heroic days of brigandage are past 
and unlikely to-return. Probably the next 
generation will regard it all as a myth of the 
Middle Ages, like the Inquisition or the Cru- 
sades. No doubt the world will plume itself 
upon the uniformity of civilization, but the 
traveller’s last opportunity of romantic 
adventure will be no more, 








Saunderson and the Dynamite. 


By Louis BECKE. 





AUNDERSON was one of 
those men who firmly believed 
that he knew everything, and 
exasperated people by telling 
them how to do things ; and 
Denison, the supercargo of the 
Palestine, hated him most fervently for the 
continual trouble he was giving to everyone, 
and also because he had brought a harmonium 
on board, and played dismal tunes on it 
every night and all day on Sundays. But 











“HE PLAVED DISMAL 


as Saunderson was one of the partners 
in the firm who owned the Fadestine, 
Denison and Packenham, the skipper, had 
to suffer him in silence and trust that some- 
thing might happen to him before long. 
What irritated Denison more than anything 
else was that Saunderson frequently expressed 
the opinion that supercargoes were super 


TUNES ON IT EVERY NIGHT AND ALL DAY ON SUNDAYS,” 


fluous luxuries to owners, and that such work 
“as they tried to do could well be done 
by the captains, provided the latter were 
intelligent men.” 

“Never mind, Tom,” said Packenham, 
hopefully, one day, “he’s a big eater, and is 
bound to get the fever if we give him a fair 
show in the Solomons. Then we can dump 
him ashore at some missionary’s—he and his 
infernal groan-box—and go back to Sydney 
without the beast.” 
the Palestine 
arrived at Leone Bay, 
in ‘Tutuila, Saunderson 
dressed himself beautifully 
and went ashore to the 
mission-house, and in the 
evening Mrs. O—— (the 
missionary’s wife) wrote 
Denison a note, and asked 
if he could spare a cheese 
from the ship’s stores, and 
added a P.S.: “What a 
terrible bore he is!” This 
made the captain and him- 
self feel better. 

The next morning Saun- 
derson came on_ board. 
Denison was in the cabin, 
showing a trader named 
Rigby some samples of 
dynamite; the trader 
wanted a case or two of 
the dangerous compound 
to blow a boat passage 
through the reef opposite 
his house, and Denison 
was telling him how to use 
it. Of course, Saunderson 
must interfere, and said 4e 
would show Rigby what to 
do. He had never fired 
a charge of dynamite in 
his life, nor even seen one 
fired, or a cartridge pre- 
pared, but had listened 
carefully to Denison. Then 
he sarcasticaily told Denison that the cheese 
he had sent Mrs. O—— might have passed 
for dynamite, it was so dry and tasteless. 

“Well, dynamite is made from cheese, you 
know,” said the supercargo, deferentially ; 
“ just cheese, slightly impregnated with picric 
acid, gastrito-nepenthe, and cubes of oxalic- 
ovene,” 


When 
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Saunderson said he knew that, and after 
telling Rigby that he would walk over to his 
station before dinner, and show him where 
to begin operations on the reef, went on shore 
again. 

About twelve o’clock Denison and Rigby 
went on shore to test the dynamite, fuse, and 
caps —first in the water and then on the reef. 
Just abreast of the mission-house they saw 
a big school of grey mullet swimming close 
in to the beach, and Denison quickly picked 
up a stone, tied it round a cartridge, cut the 
fuse very short, lit it, and threw it in. There 
was a short fizz, then a dull, heavy thud, 
and up came hundreds of the beautiful fish, 
stunned or dead. Saunderson came out of 
the mission-house and watched the natives 
collecting them. Denison had _half-a-dozen 
cartridges in his hand ; each one was tightly 
enveloped in many thicknesses of paper, 
seized round with twine, and had about six 
inches of fuse with the ends carefully frayed 
out so as to light easily. 

‘Give me some of those,” said Saunderson. 

The supercargo reluc- 
tantly handed him two, 
and Saunderson re- 
marked that they were 
very clumsily covered, 
but he would fix some 


more himself “properly” 


another time. Denison 
sulkily observed 
that he had no 
time to waste in 
making dynamite 
cartridges look 
pretty. Then as 
Saunderson 
walked off he 
called out and 

told him that 

if he was going 

to shoot he 
would want to 

put a good 
heavystone on 

the cartridges. 
Saunderson 

said when he 
wanted advice 

from anyone 

he would ask 

for it. Then 

he sent word 

by a native to 

Mrs. O——- that he 
would send her some 
fish in a few minutes. 
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Now within a few hundred yards of the 
mission-house there was a jetty, and at the 
end of the jetty was His Majesty’s gunboat 
Badger, a small, schooner - rigged, wooden 
vessel, commanded by Lieutenant - Com- 
mander Muddle, one of the most irascible 
men that ever breathed, and who had sat on 
more Consuls than anyone else in the service. 

Saunderson went on the jetty, followed 
by a crowd of natives, and looked over into 
the water. ‘There were swarms cf fish, just 
waiting to be dynamited. He told a native 
to bring him a stone, and one was brought— 
a nice, round, heavy stone, as smooth as a 
billiard ball—just the very wrong kind of 
stone. He tied it on the cartridge at last, 
after it had fallen off four or five times ; then, 
as he did not smoke and carried no matches, 
he lit it from a native woman’s cigarette 
and let it drop into the water. The 
stone promptly fell off, but the cartridge 
floated gaily and drifted along, fizzing in a 
contented sort of way. Saunderson put his 
hands on his hips and watched it non- 

chalantly, ob- 
livious of the 
fact that all 
the natives 
had bolted 
back to the 
shore, to be 
out of danger 
and watch 
things. 
There 
was a bit 
of a cur- 
rent, and 
the cart- 
ridge was 
carried 
along till 
it brought 
up gently 


“MUDDLE NEARLY WENT INTO A FIT,” 
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against the Badger, just in a nice, cosy 
place between the rudder-boarding and the 
stern-post. ‘Then it went off with a bang 
that shook the universe and ripped off 
forty-two sheets of copper from the Badger, 
and Saunderson fell off the jetty into the 
water, and the blue-jackets, who were 
below, came tumbling up on deck, and 
the gunner, seeing Licutenant-Commander 
Muddle rush up from his cabin in 
his shirt-sleeves with a razor in his 
hand, thought that he had gone 
queer again in his head, and had 
tried to blow up the ship, and was 
going to cut his throat, and so he 
rushed at him, and knocked him 
down and took his razor away, and 
begged him to be quiet; and 
Muddle, thinking it was a mutiny, 
nearly went into a fit, and struggled 
so desperately, and made such awful, 
choking noises, that two more men 
sat on him; and the navigating 
midshipman, thinking it was fire, 
told the bugler to sound to quarters, 
and then, seeing the captain being 
held down by three men, rushed 

to his assistance, but tripped 
over something or somebody 
and fell down and nearly broke 

his nose; and all the time 
Saunderson, who was clinging 

to one of the jetty piles, was 
yelling for help, being horribly 
afraid of sharks. 

At last he was fished out by 
Rigby and some natives and 
carried up to the mission-house, 
and then when he was able to 
talk coherently he sent for 
Denison, who told him that 
Commander Muddle was 
coming for him presently with 
a lot of armed men, and a 
boatswain with a green bag in which was 
a “cat,” and that he (Saunderson) would 
first be flogged and then hanged at the 
Badger’s yard-arm, and otherwise treated 
severely for an attempt to blow up one of 
His Majesty’s ships; and then Saunderson 
shivered all over, and staggered out of the 
mission-house in a suit of Mr. O-——’s 
pyjamas, and met Commander Muddle on 
the jetty, and tried to explain how it occurred, 
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and Muddle called him a drivelling idiot, 
and knocked him clean off the jetty 
into the water again, and used awful 
language, and told Denison that his 
chronometers were ruined and the ship’s 
timbers started, and that he had had a 
narrow escape from cutting his own throat 
when the dynamite went off, as he had 
just begun to shave. 





““SAUNDERSON TRIED TO EXPLAIN HOW IT OCCURRED.” 


Saunderson was very ill after that, and 
was in such mortal terror that Muddle and 
everyone else on board the gunboat meant 
to kill, wound, or seriously damage him that 
he kept inside the mission-house and said 


he felt he was dying. So Denison and 
Packenham, who were now quite cheerful 
again, sent his traps and his harmonium 
ashore and sailed without him, a great peace 
in their bosoms. 
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NI’ I had the time to amuse my- 

self, I think that—among other 

things—I should collect books 

of etiquette, and read them. 

If you will examine the works 

of fiction most popular nowa- 

days you will come to the conclusion that 
the three qualities considered most engaging 
in written matter are mystery, humour, and 
surprise. The story of mystery, done with 
reasonable dexterity, always pleases; the 
story of humour often does; surprise is 
frequently an active ingredient in the pleasure 
derived from both, but it has its own more 
particular domain in the novel of rattling 
adventure. But to enjoy these three qualities 
you must read three, or at least two, separate 
books of fiction; in the book of etiquette 
you get them all three together. Where will 
you find a more ingenious and astounding 
puzzle than in the maze of instruction (and 
contradiction if you consult more than one 
book) that clusters about the simple visiting- 
card? The rules of that game that no mind 
but the female can ever comprehend, the 
game that reaches. its perfection when played 
by a stout old lady with three daughters 

Vol. xxv.—34, 


and a brougham, 
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wile 


and a full pack to deal 
three miles round! 
anybody to recite the rules 
after any reasonable number 
of perusals ; and when you’ve learned them 
all by rote you haven't begun to attack 
the real mysteries, which are: who invented 
the whole complication, and why did he 
(or she) do it? As to humour you will find 
it everywhere, and quite of the best sort—the, 
unconscious. And when once you get clear 
of the puzzles and the fun, the rest of the 
work supplies constant surprises ; for you are 
repeatedly amazed to find that any living 
creature, out of a Hottentot kraal or a wild 
beast show, needs telling the things so 
solemnly impressed on the barbarous reader. 
I remember a charming etiquette book 
published some few years back in America. 
A friend, who managed somehow to get a 
copy, refused to part with it at any price, but 
lent it me, and I made a few excerpts where- 
with to console myself for the loss of the 
volume when I returned it. I get a deal of 
consolation (and instruction) out of those 
excerpts, and since I made them I don’t 
think I have transgressed the rules laid down 
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very often. For instance, you are told that 
you should not permit a lady “to carry your 
cane in the city.” Now, that is a valuable 
warning, and I have attended to it. If ever I 
grow fatigued with the weight of my walking- 
stick in the city, I do not shove it into a 
lady’s hand and order her to carry it for me 
—that is, since I read that book. In the city, 
I mean, of course ; in the country it would 
seem to be different, according to the 
authority. More, I never sit among ladies 
in my shirt-sleeves—a thing which this 
American book considers not quite the thing, 
“unless it is their express and unanimous 
desire.” I seem, somehow, to have been 
curiously unlucky in this matter, for I never 
yet happened to sit among any ladies who 
expressed their “unanimous desire” that I 
should take off my coat for their amusement 
—or even my boots. Perhaps I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the fashionable 
world. Another most valuable injunction 
that rather took me by surprise was this: 
“Take care not to upset or 
run into ornaments, or stub 
the toe against them.” It 
seems so revolutionary, you 
see—comes On one as_ such 
a sudden revelation, after half 
a lifetime spent in smashing 
one’s friends’ furniture, by 
way of polite attention. But 
fashions change, it is plain, 
and gentlemen who have been 
in the habit of climbing on a 
lady’s mantelpiece and “ stub- 
bing the toe” against her 
ormolu clock will be grateful 
for the information that that 
fine old courtly ceremony is 
now considered out of date. 
I never do it myself—now. 
Also, I never go to a dance. 
Why ? Because of the direc- 
tions in this book. ‘They 
don’t forbid me to go to a 
dance, you understand, but 
they make the job rather for- 
midable. When I read that 
I am always to “take the 
inside arm of a lady when 
promenading” I am in some 
little doubt as to where she 
keeps her inside arm, having 
been usually in the habit, not 
of taking any inside arm of 
hers, but of offering her one 
of my own outside arms— 
that on the right. But that 
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is a small thing. Real difficulties present 
themselves when I learn that “any step 
between a Boston dip and a Philadelphia 
glide, if used as a sort of an impercep- 
tible, sweeping dip, will appear to great 
advantage on the floor.” I have a horrid 
apprehension that any attempt of mine 
to compromise between a _ Boston dip 
and a Philadelphia glide (seeing that I don’t 
know one from the other) would not end in 
my appearing “to great advantage on the 
floor,” though I am pretty confident that I 
should end on the floor somehow. I am not 
sure, however, that even this trouble would 
deter me altogether, but there are worse. I 
must “never allow her”—this means the 
lady with the inside arm—‘“to approach 
the refreshment table.” Now, I want to 
know how I am to prevent this if the lady 
insists. Must I drag her away by that inside 
arm, or am I expected to deter her by 
“stubbing the toe against” her? I have a 
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sort of idea that this may not be exactly what 
is meant, and that perhaps I am desired 
simply to wait on the lady—a thing that is 
not very novel in itself, since I was shown 
how to do it as a small boy. But the novelty 
—and this is what keeps me out of the ball- 
room now—is in the way that waiting is to 
be set going. I must “repeatedly ask after 
her thirst”! It is charming, though perhaps 
not altogether a novelty, for I have heard the 
inquiry made in somewhat similar form at 
Hampstead on a Bank Holiday. And then 
I must “bring the glass to her on your 
kerchief if there are no doilies.” Now, what 
is my “kerchief”? It canv’¢ mean my 
neckerchief, and if it means—but, there, 
these modern improvements ‘dazzle me 
utterly. 

I have said that I have not transgressed all 
the rules I copied from this admirable guide 
to gentility ; but, alas! some of them I have 
transgressed shamefully. For instance, “a 
gentleman will find it convenient and com- 
fortable to have his own fan.” Now, I blush 





to confess that I have never had my own 
fan, and words can never tell how incon- 
venient and uncomfortable I feel—and how 
remorseful. But I can confidently and 
honestly say also that I have never had any- 
body else’s; so that at least I can’t be 
imprisoned for my misdeeds. But the 
humiliating fact remains that I have never 
had a fan, nor even a smelling-bottle. I 
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must really get them some day, of course— 
these and a few other necessaries ; a nice 
pair of curling-tongs and a little powder-puff 
for the pocket, for instance, and a few 
bonnet-pins to hold my hat to my scalp on a 
windy day. Another sin I have to admit: 
one of the strictest of all the rules in all 
this strict book is that a gentleman must 
“never carry a parcel of any kind.” But, 
alas! my wife won’t let me be a gentleman ; 
nobody could be a gentleman with a wife like 
mine, who never leaves off shopping except 
on Sunday. She has even made me carry 
a lobster in’a rush bag—a fearful tyranny. 
Books, also, from Mudie’s, in a strap. I 
shudder when I remember these villainies, 
and all that sustains my guilty soul is a 
sneaking hope that the writer of that beauti- 
ful book, being in America, doesn’t know 
what a miscreant I am. 

I am not quite sure, either, that I have 
quite triumphantly acquitted myself in the 
matter of conversation. “At receptions, 
teas, dinners, dances, or any other entertain- 
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ment,” says the authority, “ the topics should 
be select, and the oral abilities prepared to 
discuss them in a free and familiar way.” I 
am not quite sure what it all means, but it 
sounds rather too beautiful for me to aspire 


to. I am always dejected—even desperate— 
when I encounter that blessed word “select” ; 
it knocks all the free and familiar stuffing out 
of my unprepared oral abilities. I am a 
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pallid coward in the presence of anything or 
anybody “select”; just as I am when it 
comes to one of those “flowered coloured 
waistcoats” which this lovely book tells me 
are the “culmination of grandeur in the 
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dress of a gentleman.” I am not brave 
enough to present myself before an admiring 
world in such an article. 

Sull, I mustn’t despair; perfection is ~be- 
yond the reach of the mere mortal. If I 
can't follow the counsels of this beautiful 
book to the letter I can at least make a 
rough sort of stagger at it, taking care not to 
stub the toe against anything select. And 
I can prevent any lady in the city from 
carrying my walking-stick on her outside arm, 
even if I shrink from “ inquiring after” her 
inside thirst; while if my wife still cruelly 
insists On my carrying a parcel of Boston 
dips, I can at least endeavour to do it with a 
Philadelphia glide, so that the dips will be 
sort of imperceptible, and so that even in 
the event of utter breakdown my culminating 
grandeur will cause me to appear to great 
advantage on the floor. 

I don’t remember seeing another modern 
etiquette book quite so handsomely inter- 
esting as this; but just lately I came 
across a rather good one which was pub- 
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lished only a month or two ago in this 
country. I turned to the great and in- 
genious game of card-leaving first, of course, 
for to me the thing has the fascination of 
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the mysterious, uncanny, and unknown. I! 
never seem to know what is trumps, so to 
speak, and I thought I might get a hint. 
But, no. I learn that if 1 were a young lady 
I should not send up my mother’s card when 
calling on a publisher—though I find no 
instructions in the case of an auctioneer or 
even an aeronaut; and I am only left to 
wonder if—not being a young lady—I ought 
to carry my mother’s card when 7 go to a 
publisher. The rest is whirling confusion. 
Cards that have to be turned down, cards 
that should be turned up (that sounds rather 
like trumps), marked cards (which seem to 
be allowed in this game), how many should 
be dealt to a widow with two daughters, 
which should go into the jack-pot, what should 
be done to a respectable dowager with 
five aces up her sleeve—all these things 
are probably there, but I have forgotten 
them already. What I can’t forget is the 
instruction as to how the cards should be 
played on the hall-table. ‘The “society 
woman,” I am told, should “pop it down 
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like a flash of lightning.” I have never seen 
a “society woman,” or anybody else, popping 
down a flash of lightning, though it is easy 
to understand that almost any lady embar- 
rassed by the possession of such an un- 
accustomed article would seize the first 
opportunity of getting rid of it without wait- 
ing for the pop. But, at any rate, any lady 
familiar with the society of flashes of light- 
ning will now know what to do with her card. 

Giving up the card game in despair I 
turned to “ Introductions,” and was gratified 
to find complete instructions to the un- 
imaginative liar as to the lies proper to use 
after promising to introduce somebody to 
another body who won’t have it: one sug- 
gested excuse, equally picturesque and 
soothing, being that the desired introduction 
would have been “cruelty to animals” ! 
(N.B.—This is not a joke of mine; the 
words are printed in the book and can be 
bought—with the rest of it—for a shilling, in 
a nice blue cover, decorated with a blameless- 
looking lady and gentleman etiquetting away 
like anything.) 

Then I learn that at luncheon mayonnaise 
or dressed crab should be served “ instead of 
fresh fish.” Now, this is a nice piece of in- 
formation to spring on a man who has alli his 
life been innocently partial to salmon or 
lobster mayonnaise and had no idea it was 


being given him “instead of” fresh fish ! 
And dressed crab, too; surely the crab is 
fresh sometimes—just by way of accident, as 
it were ? 

I also learn some new things about wed- 


dings. It used to be the correct thing, it 
seems, for the bridegroom to “mope near 
the altar,” but now it is considered preferable 
for him to speak to a few of his friends “ near 
the top of the church ” as they arrive. Now, 
the top of most of the churches 1 am 
acquainted with is a weathercock, and I am 
glad that I was married so long ago that I 
was not expected to swarm up the steeple to 
hail the arrival of my friends. It was the 
Duke of Portland, it seems, who “ first made 
this innovation,” and he is described as a 
“very happy-looking bridegroom, the only 
one I ever saw who was completely at his 
ease,” which would seem to have been very 
creditable—not to say dexterous—in the cir- 
cumstances. A “ nicely-decorated fireplace” 
is recommended as “an excellent background 
for the bride,” and if such things as back- 
grounds are necessary for newly-married 
people the fireplace would certainly seem to 
have advantages over the expanse of heavenly 
empyrean which is considered good enough 
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for the agile bridegroom. There is a certain 
order of precedence prescribed for the entry 
into the tea-room, beginning with the bride 
and ending with the bridesmaids and grooms- 
men—after whom, I read, “there is no pre- 
cedence observed, but a general sauve gui 
peut,” which looks like a hint that every 
guest who can should take the opportunity 
to escape from the premises as fast as he 
can go. 

But the ordinary common or fireplace- 
and-steeple wedding is not all. I read about 
all sorts of weird anniversaries and how to 
behave at their celebrations. The first anni- 
versary is the cotton wedding, the second the 
paper wedding, the next the leather wed- 
ding, and then the fourth year goes blank—I 
can’t tell why. ‘The fifth anniversary is the 
wooden wedding, and then there is another 
blank—though why this shouldn’t be the 
putty wedding isn’t explained. ‘The seventh 
is the woollen wedding, the tenth the tin 
wedding, the fifteenth the crystal wedding, 
the twentieth the china wedding ; and after 
that all is fairly plain sailing, through the 
silver wedding, the pearl, the ruby, the 
golden, and the diamond weddings, at the end 
respectively of twenty-five, thirty, forty, fifty, 
and seventy-five years of married etiquette. 
I little knew the vista of weddings I was 
entering on when I moped about that altar 
and didn’t climb that steeple—what a des- 
perate course of one-wifed, dry-goods poly- 
gamy lay before me. 

I have endeavoured to express my admira- 
tion of these particular books, not because 
they are the most admirable in existence, but 
because they are all I have taken notes 
of. ‘There are others just as charming 
without a doubt, and that is why I 
should like to collect them. And there 
are one or two very old books of etiquette, 
too, which have been collected and re- 
printed by the Early English Text Society. 
Several of these are addressed to children, 
and, indeed, the first in the collection is called 
the “ Babee’s Book.” From these we learn 
nothing of the Philadelphia glide, and the 
topics are not always “select,” though the 
author’s “oral abilities” certainly seem to 
discuss them in a free and familiar way. 
For instance, we learn from the “ Lytille 
Childrenes Lytil Boke” that in the dark 
times of the fifteenth century it was not con- 
sidered the correct thing, in “ smart ” circles, 
to spit over the dinner-table, or even on it. 

Ne spytte thow not over the tabylle, 
Ne therupon, for that is no thing abylle, 
is the neat and epigrammatic way in which 
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the instruction is put, and it is curious to 
note that in many old-fashioned households 
the rule is still observed, after all these years. 
The idea was not that of one writer alone, 
either; not merely one of those flashes of 
inspiration that come to one favoured person 
of genius, for in the “ Boke of Curtasye ”. we 
find someone else of the same opinion :— 
Gif thou spitt over the borde, or elles opon, 
Thou schalle be holden an uncurtayse mon. 
Wonderfully particular they seem to have 
been in those old days, to consider a person 
‘an uncurtayse mon” for such a trifle as 
that. Indeed, in regard to the table-cloth, 
they seem to have been altogether morbidly 
sensitive : — 
Theron thou shalt not thy nose wype 
is one line in the moral poem called 
“ Urbanitatis,” a manuscript of about 1460. 
After this you are not surprised to read, in 
the “ Booke of 
Nurture and 
Schoole of Good 
Manners” : 
Pick not thy teeth 
with thy Knyfe, 
nor with thy fyn- 
gers ende, 
But take a stick or 
some cleane 
thyng, 
then doe you not 
offende. 
This same 
“Booke of Nur- 
ture” also tells 
us :— 


And suppe not loude 
of thy Pottage 
no tyme in all thy 
fe ; 
Dip not thy meate in 
the Saltseller, 


but take it with 

thy Knyfe. 

A little reflection convinces us that it is 
the salt which you must take “with thy 
Knyfe.” We seem to have allowed this part 
of the rule to lapse, so far as my observation 
goes ; but, in our weak-kneed, halting, modern 
way, we have not gone boldly to the time- 
honoured alternative of dipping our meat in 
the salt-cellar, but have made a miserably 
timid compromise with a spoon. 
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Whan thou etyst, gape not to wyde 

That thi mouth be sene on yche a syde, 
says the “ Lytil Boke” ; and I believe there is 
still a lingering prejudice against opening the 
mouth quite so wide at meals. 

They were practical, too, in those times. 
Thus says the “ Booke of Nurture” in the 
matter of eating soup—which the book, of 
course, calls “ pottage ” :— 

Fill not thy spoone to full, least thou 
loose somewhat by the way. 

And even now the experienced are aware 
of the danger of piling soup too high on a 
spoon. More, this same book taught caution 
in another way, for when your soup was 
finished :— 

When thou haste eaten thy Pottage 
doe as I shall thee wish ; 
Wype cleane thy spone, I do thee read, 
leave it not in the dish ; 
Lay it downe before 
thy trenchoure, 
thereof be not 
afrayde ; 
And take heed who 
takes it up, 

for feare it be con- 

vayde. 

Now, that is 
very excellent 
advice. Always 
be sure that the 
lady sitting next 
you does not 
“convey” your 
soup-spoon. The 
American book of 
etiquette which I 
began by quoting 
said nothing 
about this; and 
yet I should 
think it at least as 
important to see 

that your friends do not steal the spoons as 
to see that a lady does not carry your walk- 
ing-stick in the city. On the whole, though 
these old books of over four hundred years 
back may be a trifle startling in places, yet 
they contain many admirable teachings (1 
have quoted some of them, in fact), and at 
least they do not enjoin you to “ inquire 
after” a lady’s thirst. 
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T was winter, and the trout 
stream ‘ran low in its 
banks, hidden from the 
sky by a thick shell of 
ice and snow. But the 
trout stream was used to 
that, and it slipped along 

in semi-darkness, undismayed and not one 
whit disheartened, talking to itself in low, 
murmuring tones, and dreaming of the time 
when spring should come back and all the 
rivers should be full. 

Mingled with its waters, and borne onward 
and downward by its current, were multitudes 
of the tiniest bubbles and particles of air— 
most of them too small to be seen by the 
human eye, yet large enough to be the very 
breath of life to thousands and thousands 
of living creatures. They went wherever the 
water could go, and some of them worked 
down into the gravel of the river-bed, and 
there, between the pebbles, they found a 
vast number of little balls of yellow-brown 
jelly, each about as large as a small pea. 
And the air-bubbles touched the trout eggs 


gently, and in some wonderful way their 
oxygen passed in through the pores of the 
shells, and the little lives within were 
quickened and stirred. 

Through each of those thin, leathery, semi- 
transparent shells you could have seen, if 
you had examined it closely, a pair of bright, 
beady eyes and a little thread of a backbone. 
The backbones were all too long to lie 
straight, and had to curl up inside the eggs 
like so many horse-shoes, and along the out- 
side of each one a set of the tiniest and 
daintiest muscles was getting ready for a long 
pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all together. 
And one day, late in the winter, the muscles 
in one particular egg pulled with all their 
might, the backbone straightened, the shell 
was ripped open, and the tail of a new brook 
trout wriggled itself out into the water. 

But his head and shoulders were still inside, 
and for a while it looked as if he would never 
get them out. A long, narrow fin ran aft 
from the middle of his back, around the end 
of his tail, and forward again on the under 
side of his body ; and with this for an oar he 
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struggled and writhed and squirmed, and 
went bumping blindly about among the 
pebbles like a kitten with its head in the 
cream pitcher. And at last he backed out 
of the shell in which he had lain for several 
months, and lay down on a stone to rest and 
meditate. 

The troutlet had to lie on his side, for 
attached to his breast was a large, round, 
transparent sac, which contained a goodly 
portion of the yolk of the egg. If you had 
examined it with a microscope you would 
have seen a most strange and _ beautiful 
sight. His heart was pumping blood into it 
through little arteries which kept branching 
and dividing, and in the 
very smallest of these 
branches a wonderful pro- 
cess was going on. Some- 
how, by life’s marvellous 
and mysterious alchemy, 
the blood was laying hold 
of the material of the yolk, 
turning it into more blood, 
and carrying it away to be used in building up 
bone and muscle. 

With a full haversack to be drawn upon in 
such a convenient manner, the baby trout 
was not obliged, for the present, to think 
about hustling around in search of a living. 


This was very fortunate, for the stream was 
full of beasts of prey who would be only too 
glad to gobble him up ; and, besides, his 
frail little body was so weak and delicate 


that he could not bear the light. So he 
simply dived down deeper into the gravel 
and stayed there, and for 
some weeks he led a very 
quiet existence among the 
pebbles. 

His yolk-sac was gradu- 
ally shrinking, and after a 
month or so it drew itself 
up into a little cleft in his 
breast and almost dis- 
appeared. It could no 
longer supply food enough 
for his growing body. And 
other changes had come. ‘The embryonic fin 
which had made his tail so like a paddle was 
gone, the true dorsal and caudal and anal 
fins had taken their proper shape, and he 
looked a little less like a tadpole and a little 
more like a fish. He was stronger, and he 
no longer dreaded the light ; and so at last 
he came up out of the gravel bed to study 
swimming and to take his rightful place in 
the world of moving, murmuring waters. 

He had hardly emerged from his hiding- 
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place in the gravel when a queer, big- 
headed little fish darted at him from under 
a big stone, with his jaws open and an 
awful cavity yawning behind them. ‘The 
troutlet dodged between a couple of pebbles 
and escaped, but another youngster just 
behind him was caught and swallowed alive. 
This was his first meeting with the star- 
gazer, who kills more babies than ever 
Herod did. Then there were minnows, 
and herrings, and chubs, and lizards, and 
frogs, and weasels, and water-snakes, and 
other butchers of all sorts and sizes, too 
numerous to mention. Perhaps the worst 
of all were the older trout, who never 
seemed to have any scruples 
at all about eating their 
young relations. I don’t 
believe that more than one 
or two in a thousand of 
the small fry ever lived to 
maturity. 

His first taste of food 
was a great experience, and 

gave him some entirely new ideas of life. 
He was lying with his head up stream, as 
was his usual habit, when a particularly fat, 
plump little larva came drifting down with 
the current. He looked very tempting, and 
our friend sallied out from under a little 
black stick and caught him on the fly, just 
as he had seen the star-gazer catch his own 
brother. 

Henceforth he was independent, and could 
take care of himself. He was no longer an 
embryo, he was real fish, a genuine sa/ve/inus 

Sontinalis, as carnivorous as 
the biggest and fiercest of 
his relations. The cleft in 
his breast might close up 
and the last remnant of 
yolk-sac vanish for ever. 

It must be admitted, 
however, that he did not 
look much like a mature 
trout. He was less than 
three-quarters of an inch 
long, and his enormous 

head, bulging eyes, and capacious mouth 
were out of all proportion to his small and 
feeble body. But time and food were all 
that were needed to set these matters right ; 
and he had learned how to get the food, 
while the time came of itself. I should be 
afraid to guess how many tiny water creatures, 
insects and larve and crustacea, found their 
way down his ravenous little maw; but it is 
pretty safe to say that he ate more than his 
own weight in a single day. Consequently 
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our friend grew rapidly in size and strength 
and symmetry; and from being a quiet, 
languid baby, always hiding in dark corners 
and attending strictly to his own affairs, he 
became one of the liveliest and most in- 
quisitive little fishes in all the stream. 





It would take too long to tell of all 
his youthful adventures during the next 
year, and of his many narrow escapes, 
and the tight places that he got into 
and out of. Once a kingfisher dived 
for him, missed him by a hair’s breadth, 
and flew back, scolding and chattering, 
to his perch on an old stump that leaned 
far out over the water. And once he 
had a horrible vision of an immense 
loon close behind him, with long neck 
stretched out, and huge bill just ready 
to make the fatal grab. He dodged and 
got away, but it frightened him about 
as badly as anything can frighten a crea- 
ture with no more nerve than a fish. 
When he was about a year and a half 
old he noticed that all the older and 
larger trout in the stream were gather- 
ing at the places where the water was 
shallow, the bottom pebbly, and the 
current rather rapid, and that they acted 
as if they had important business on 
hand. He wanted to do as the others 
did, and thus it happened that he went back 
again to the gravelly shallows where the air- 
bubbles had first found him. By this time 
he was about as large as your finger, or pos- 
sibly a trifle larger, and he had all the bump- 
tiousness of youth, and was somewhat given 


to pushing himself in where he wasn’t wanted. 
Vol. xxv.—35. 
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The male trout were first to arrive, and they 
promptly set to work to prepare nests for 
their mates, who were expected a little later. 
It was a simple process—the nest-making. 
All they did was to shove the gravel aside 
with their noses and fins and tails, and then 
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fan the sediment away until they had made 
nice, clean little hollows in the bed of the 
stream ; but there was a good deal of excite- 
ment and jealousy over it. 

Our trout was too young to bear a very 
prominent part in these proceedings, but he 
and a few companions of his own age and 
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size skirmished around the edges of the 
nesting-ground, and seemed to take a wicked 
delight in teasing the old males and running 
away just in time to escape punishment. 
And a little later, when the nests began to be 
put to practical use, the yearlings were very 
much in evidence. Strictly, fresh eggs are as 
good eating down under the water as they 
are on land, and partly for this reason, and 
partly because direct sunshine is supposed to 
be very injurious to them, the mothers always 
covered them with gravel as quickly as 
possible. But very often some of them were 
caught up by the current and swept away-in 
spite of all precautions, and our young friend 
crept up as near as he dared, and whenever 
one of the little yellow - brown 
balls came his way he would 
gobble it down without any re- 
morse whatever. 

A year later our trout went 
again to the gravelly shallows, 
and this time, being six inches 
long and about thirty months old, 
he decided to make a nest of his 
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and duskier. His sides were somewhat 
lighter, almost golden in some places, and 
scattered irregularly over them were the 
bright carmine spots which sometimes gave 
him the name of the Speckled Trout. 
Beneath he was usually of a light cream 
colour, but, now he had put on his best suit, 
his vest was bright orange, and some of his 
fins were variegated with red and white, 
while others were a fiery yellow. He was 
clothed in thousands on thousands of tiny 
scales, so small and fine that the eye could 
hardly separate them, and from the bony 
shoulder-girdle just behind his gills a raised 
line, slightly waving, ran back to his tail like 
the sheer-line of a ship. There might be 
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“GATHERING ALL HIS STRENGTH FOR THE GREAT LEAP TO THE TOP OF 


own. He did so, and had just induced a 
beautiful young fish of the other sex to come 
and examine it with a view to matrimony, 
when the biggest old male in the stream 
appeared on the scene and promptly turned 
him out of house and home. It was very 
exasperating, not to say humiliating. 

The next time he had better luck. As 
another summer passed away and the cooler 
weather came on he arrayed himself in his 
wedding finery, decking himself out in his 
gayest colours, and making a very brave dis- 
play. In later years he was larger and 
heavier, but I don’t think he was ever much 
handsomer than in that fourth autumn of his 
life. His back was a dark, dusky, olive 
green, with mottlings that were still darker 
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other fishes that were more slender than he, 
and possibly more graceful ; but in him there 
was something besides beauty —something 
that told of power, and speed, and dogged- 
ness. His broad mouth opened clear back 
under his eyes, and was armed with rows of 
strong, sharp teeth. His eyes were large 
and set well apart, and the bulge of his 
forehead between them hinted at more 
brains than are allotted to some of the people 
of the stream. 

And now he started once more for the 
shallows, and travelled as he had _ never 
travelled before in all his life. Streams are 
made to swim against—every trout knows 
that—and the faster they run the greater is 
the joy of breasting them. One moment he 
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was working up the long rapid like a bird in 
the teeth of the wind, and the next he was 
gathering all his strength for the great leap to 
the top of the waterfall ; now he rested for a 
little while in a quiet pool, and now he went 
swinging round the curves, diving under logs 
and falleg. trees, darting up the still places 
where the water lay a-dreaming, and wriggling 
over bars where it was not half deep enough 
to cover him; until at last he reached the 
place where so 
many genera- 
tions of brook 
trout had both 
begun their 
existence and 
fulfilled its great 
purpose. 

He scooped 
out a fine large 
nest, a little 
apart from those 
of his rivals, and 
it seemed to him 
that he was very 
nicely situated 
indeed. But for 


some reason the 
first possible 


mates who came 
to look at his 
location declined 
to stay. Perhaps 
they were not 
quite ready to 
settle down, or 
perhaps it was 
merely that they 
were disposed to 
insist on the 
feminine privi- 
lege of changing 
their minds. 
linally, however, 
there came one 
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lege. Hardly had she finished inspecting the 
nest, and made up her mind that it would 
answer, and that he was, on the whole, quite 
eligible as a husband, when a third trout 
appeared and tried to do as the big bully had 
done the year before. This time, however, 
our young friend’s blood was up, and though 
the enemy was considerably larger than he, 
he was ready to strike for his altars and his 
fires. It was a comical little duel, down 
there under the 
water. One 
would almost 
have thought 
they were at play 
rather than fight- 
ing for the pos- 
session of a wife 
and a home, for 
at first they did 
nothing but make 
quick rushes and 
ram each other 
in the ribs, each 
one poking his 
snout into the 
other’s fat sides 
as if he were try- 
ing to tickle 
him. It seemed 
only a trial of 
strength and 
speed and dex- 
terity, and if our 
trout was not 
quite so powerful 
as the other, yet 
he proved him- 
self more than 
his match in 
quickness and 
agility. But 
before it was 
over he did more 
than that, for 








who seemed to 

be quite  satis- 

fied, and of whom our 
reason to be proud. 

As she and our friend swam side by side 
her nose and the end of her tail were exactly 
even with his. Her colours were the same 
that he had worn before he had put on his 
wedding garment, and I don’t think you 
could ever have told them apart if you had 
seen them together in the early summer. 
They were a well-matched pair. 

But they were not to be allowed to set up 
housekeeping without fighting for the privi- 


friend had every 
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suddenly his 
mouth opened 
and the sharp teeth of his lower jaw tore a 
row of bright scales from his adversary’s side, 
and left a long, deep gash behind. ‘That 
settled it. 

The nesting season cannot last for ever, 
and by-and-by, when the days were very short 
and the nights were very long, when the 
stars were bright and the frost began to take 
hold, the last trout went in search of better 
feeding-grounds, and the gravelly shallows 
seemed deserted. 

One of the trout’s most exciting adven- 
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tures, and the one which probably taught 
him more than any other, came in the 
following summer. ‘The stream had grown 
rather too warm for comfort, and he had 
formed the habit of spending a great deal of 
his time in deep, quiet pools, where icy 
springs bubbled out of the bank and im- 
parted a delightful coolness to the water. It 
was delicious to idle away a long, hot July 
afternoon in the wash below one of these 
fountains, having a lazy, pleasant time, 
and enjoying the caressing touch of the 
water as it slid along his body 
from nose to tail. And one 
sunshiny day, as he lay in his 
favourite spring-hole, a fly lit 
on the surface almost directly 
over his head, a bright, gaily- 
coloured fly of a species which 
was entirely new to him, but 
which looked as if it might 
be very finely flavoured. He 
made a dash and* seized it, 
but he had no sooner got it 
between his lips than he spat 
it out again, before the angler 
had time to strike. Instead of 


( old 


being soft and juicy and lus- 
cious, as all flies ought to be, 


it was stiff and hard and dry, 
with a long, crooked sting, 
different from anything pos- 
sessed by any fly that he had 
ever before tasted. It dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it had 
come, and the trout sank back 
to the bottom of the pool. 
But presently three more 
flies came down together and 
lit in a row, one behind 
another. They were different 
from the first, and the trout 
decided to try his luck once 
more. He chose the foremost 
of the three and found it quite 
as ill-tasting as its predecessor, but this 
time the angler’s eye and hand were a trifle 
quicker, and before he could get rid of it 
the hook was fast in his lip. For the next 
few minutes he tore around the pool and up 
and down the stream as if he were crazy, 
frightening the smaller fishes almost out of 
their wits. 

The first thing he did was to shoot along 
the surface for several feet, throwing his head 
from side to side as he went, and doing his 
best to shake that horrible fly out of his 
mouth. That didn’t help matters in the 
least, and next he jumped clear out of the 
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water and tried to strike the line with his 
tail. That was no better, so he rushed off 
up the stream as hard as he could go, then 
doubled and dashed away in the other direc- 
tion, and so went streaking it back and 
forth, as if all the imps of darkness were 
after him instead of one pleasant-faced man 
who was really very good-natured and kind- 
hearted. 

The worst of it was that wherever he went 
and whatever he did there was always a 
steady strain on the line—not strong enough 
to break it or to tear the hook away, but 
enough to keep him from getting a single 
inch of slack. If there had 
been any chance to jerk he 
would probably have got 
away in very quick time. 
He grew tired after a while, 
and dived to the bottom 
of the pool, hoping to lie 
still fF? a few minutes 
where he could rest and 
think of some new plan 
of escape. But that con- 
stant tugging on his lip was 
more than he could stand. 
It almost seemed as if it 
would pull the jaw out of 
his head, and presently he 
let himself be drawn up 
again to the surface. Once 
he was so Close to the 
shore that the angler made 
a thrust at him with the 
landing-net and just grazed 
his side. It frightened him 
worse than ever, and he 
raced away again so fast 
that the reel sang and the 
line swished through the 
water like a knife. 

The other two flies were trailing behind, 
and the short line that held them was con- 
stantly catching on his fins and twisting itself 
around his tail in a way that annoyed him 
greatly. And yet, as it finally turned out, it 
was one of those flies that saved his life. He 
was coming back from that last unsuccessful 
rush for liberty, fighting for every inch, and 
only yielding to a stremgth a thousand times 
greater than his own, when it suddenly caught 
ona sunken log and held fast. Instantly the 
strain on his mouth relaxed, and he began 
jerking this way and that, backward and 
forward, right and left, tearing the hole in his 
lip a little larger at every yank, until the hook 
came away and he was free. The wound 
was a painful one, and he carried the scar as 
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long as he lived, but the lesson he learned 
was worth all it cost. 

The years went by, and the trout increased 
in size and strength and wisdom, as a trout 
should. One after another his rivals dis- 
appeared, most of them losing their lives 
because they could not resist the allurements 
of the anglers, and at last there was only one 
left who was larger and stronger than he. 
This was thesame big fellow who had turned 
him out of house 
and home on the 
occasion of a pre- 
vious visit to the 
nesting - ground, 
and the way the 
fierce, solemn old 
brute finally de- 
parted this life 
deserves a para- 
graph all to 
itself. 

It happened— 
or, rather, it 
began — one 
morning in early 
spring, just after 
the ice had gone 
ut. Our trout 
was there, and 
feeling a 
sleepy and 
after the 
long, dull winter, 
though he did 
not fail to keep 
an eye open for 
anything good to 
eat. I hardly 
think he would 
have jumped at 
a fly, for it was 
not the proper 
season for insects, 
ind he was rather 
methodical in his 
liet ; but almost 
inything else was 
welcome. The 

vater was high 
hat day from the melting snows, and many 
delicious grub and earthworm had been 
vashed from the bank by the freshet, only 
to find its way down the throat of some 
ingry trout. And presently, what should 
me drifting along but a poor little field 
nouse, struggling desperately in a vain effort 

» swim back to the shore. Once before our 

iend had swallowed a mouse whole, just as 


was 
trifle 
lazy 





“ HE JUMPED CLEAR OUT OF THE WATER AND TRIED TO STRIKE 
THE LINE WITH HIS TAL.” 
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you would take an oyster from the half-shell, 
and he knew that they were very nice indeed. 
He made a rush for the unlucky little 


animal, and in another minute he would have 
had him, but just then the big trout ranged 
up alongside with an air which seemed to 
You get out of 


say: “That’s my meat. 
this!” 
Our friend obeyed, and the bully gave a 
leap and seized the mouse, and then—his 
time had come. 
He fought 
bravely, but he 
was fairly hooked, 
and in a few 
minutes he was 
out on the bank, 
gasping for breath, 
flopping wildly 
about, and fouling 
his beautiful sides 
with sand and 
dirt. And that 
was the end of 
him. 


And so our 
friend became 
the king of the 
trout stream. 

You are not to 
suppose, however, 
that he paid very 
much attention to 
his subjects, or 
that he was par- 
ticularly fond of 
giving orders. On 
the contrary, he 
had become very 
solitary and 
hermit-like in his 
habits. In_ his 
youth he had 
been fond of 
society, but of 
late years his 
tastes seemed to 
have changed, 
and he kept to 
himself, and lurked in the shady, sunless 
places till his skin grew darker, and he 
more and more resembled the shadows in 
which he lived. His great delight was to 
watch from the depths of some cave-like 
hollow under an overhanging bank until a 
herring, or a minnow, or some other baby- 
eater came in sight, and then to rush out and 
swallow him head first. 
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Other changes had come beside those in 
his relations to his fellow-trout. The curving 
lines of his body were not quite so graceful 
as they had once been, and at times he 
wore a rather lean and dilapidated appear- 
ance, especially during the six months from 
November to May. His tail was not so 
handsomely forked as when he was young, 
but was nearly square across the end, and 
was beginning to be a little frayed at the 
corners. His lower jaw had grown out 
beyond the upper, and at its extremity it was 
turned up in a wicked-looking hook, which 
amounted almost to a disfigurement, but which 
was often very convenient in hustling smaller 
trout out of the way. Even his complexion 
had changed, as we have already seen. As to 
size, he succeeded, after many years of living 
and ruling, in attaining a weight of nearly 
three pounds, which made him considerably 
larger and heavier than his old enemy had 
been. Altogether, he was less prepossessing 
than in former days, and decidedly more 
formidable. 

But the two great interests of his everyday 
life were the same that they had always been 
—namely, to get enough to eat and to keep 
out of the way of his enemies. For enemies 
he still had, and would continue to have as 
long as he lived. The fly-fishermen, with their 
feather-weight rods and their scientific tackle, 
came every spring and summer, and only the 
wisdom born of experience kept him from 
falling into their hands. Several times he 


€ 


met with an otter and had to run for his life. 
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Once a bear, fishing for suckers, came near 
catching a brook trout. He certainly could 
not complain of any lack of excitement. 

And when the end came it was a violent 
one and so inglorious that I am almost 
ashamed to tell it. He, the king of the trout 
stream—he, who had so often run Fate’s 
gauntlet and escaped with his body unharmed 
and his wits sharper than ever—he, who 
knew the wiles of the fly-fishermen better 
than any other trout in the stream, fell a 
victim to a little boy with a piece of sapling 
for a rod, coarse string for a line, and a worm 
for bait. 

I’m sure it wouldn’t have happened if he 
had stayed at home, but one spring he took 
it into his head to go on an exploring expe- 
dition. 

In the course of his wanderings he came 
to where a school of yellow perch was loafing 
in the shadow of a wharf, and just as he 
pushed his way in among them that little 
red piece of worm sank slowly down through 
the green water. It was something new to 
the trout, and the perch seemed to think 
it was good to eat, and so, although the 
string was in plain sight and ought to have 
been a sufficient warning, he exercised his 
royal prerogative, shouldered those yellow- 
barred plebeians aside, and took the tit-bit 
for himself. It is too humiliating ; let us 
draw a veil over that closing scene. 

The king of the trout stream had gone the 
way of his fathers, and another reigned in his 
stead. 























The Sorceress of the Strand. 


By L. T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 


VI.—THE 


COUNT on your accept- 
ing,” said Vandeleur. 

“But why?” I asked, 
with some impatience. “I 
have never heard anything 
favourable with regard to 
Bensasan. Her cruelties to her 
Granted that she 





Mrs. 
animals are well known. 
is the best tamer of wild animals in Europe, 
I would rather not know her.” 

“That has nothing to do with the case in 


point,” replied Vandeleur. ‘ Mrs. Bensasan 
and Madame Sara are working one of 
Madame’s worst plots. I have not the least 
doubt on the subject. It is my business to 
solve this mystery, and-I want your aid.” 

“Of course, if you put it in that way I can 
refuse no longer,” was my response. “ But 
what do you mean ?” 

“Simply this.” As Vandeleur spoke he 
leant back in his chair and drew a long puff 
from his meerschaum. “I am acting in the 
interests of Gerald Hiliers. You have, of 
course, heard of the missing girl ?” 

“Your enigmas become more and more 
puzzling,” I replied. “I know but little of 
Gerald Hiliers. And who is the girl ?” 

“I have rather a pretty story to entertain 
you with. This is the state of things, as 
nearly as I can narrate it. Mrs. Bensasan, 
the owner of Bensasan’s MenagerieS, is in 
some ways the talk of London. She has 
dared to do what hardly any other woman 
has done before her. She runs her shows 
herself, being always present at important 
exhibitions. Her lion-taming exploits were 
remarkable enough to arouse general atten- 
tion in Paris last year, but now in London 
she is going on an altered tack. She is 
devoting herself to the taming of even wilder 
and more difficult animals to manage—I 
mean wolves.” 

“ But what about the girl and your friend 
Hiliers ?” 

“1 will explain. 
about Mrs. Bensasan. I 
her before I go any farther. She is built 
on a very large scale, being six feet in 
height. She has strong features, prominent 
eyes, and a ringing, harsh voice. der 
mouth is remarkably large and wide. I 
understand that Madame Sara has supplied 
her with a perfect set of false teeth, 
so well made that they defy detection, 


But first let me tell you 
must describe 


TEETH OF 


THE WOLF. 


disagreeable to look 
at, although the very essence of strength. 
Now, this woman is a widow and has one 
only child of the name of Laura, a girl about 
nineteen years of age, who is in all respects 
as unlike the mother as daughter could be, 
for she is slight, fair, and gentle-looking, with 
a particularly attractive face. Miss Laura has 
had the bad taste, according to Mrs. Ben- 
sasan, to fall in love with Hiliers, whereas 
the mother wants her for a very different 
bridegroom. I have known Hiliers for years, 
and his father is a friend of mine. He is a 
nice, gentlemanly fellow, with good com- 
mercial prospects. Now, although it is 
more than probable that Hiliers will be a 
rich man, Mrs. Bensasan does not wish for 
the match. She wants Laura to marry a 
horrible, misshapen little man—a dwarf of 
the name of Rigby. So far as I can ascer- 
tain Rigby is half Jew, half Greek, and he 
has evidently known Mrs. Bensasan for many 
years. He lives in expensive lodgings near 
Cavendish Square, drives a mail phaeton, and 
has all the externals that belong to a rich 
man. His face is as repulsive as his body is 
misshapen. The girl cannot stand him, and 
what the mother sees in him is the most 
difficult part of the problem which I have 
got to solve. It may be a case of blackmail. 
If so, I must prove it. There is not the 
slightest doubt that this extremely strong and 
disagreeable woman fears Rigby, although 
she professes to be a great friend of his. 


but altogether she 


“In addition, Madame Sara is Mrs. 
Bensasan’s friend. She spends a great 
deal of her time at Cray Lodge, the 


pretty little place near Guildford where the 
Bensasans live. These two women are evi- 
dently hand in glove, and both have resolved 
to give the poor girl to Joseph Rigby; as 
things are at present Gerald Hiliers stands 
a poor chance of winning his bride.” 

“ You say the girl is missing ?” 

“Yes. About a month ago Gerald wrote 
to Mrs. Bensasan asking her for Laura’s 
hand. He had quite a civil letter in reply, 
stating that the matter required consideration, 
and that just at present she would rather he 
did not pay his addresses to her daughter. 
Nevertheless, he received an invitation, a few 
days later, to stay at Cray Lodge. 

“He arrived there, was treated with 
marked kindness, and allowed to see Laura 
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as much as he liked. The poor girl seemed 
sadly restrained and unhappy. One day 
when the two found themselves alone she 
told him that he had better give her up, as 
she knew there was not the slightest chance 
of her being allowed to marry him ; but she 
further added that under no circumstances 
would she marry Rigby. As she uttered the 
words Mrs. Bensasan came into the room. 
To all appearance she had heard nothing. 
Hiliers left Cray Lodge that afternoon. 
“Early the next morning he received a 
letter from Mrs. Bensasan asking him to 
come to her at once. He hurried to the 
Lodge; he was received by his hostess, 
who told him that she had sent Laura 
from home, and that she did not intend 
to reveal her whereabouts until she had 
decided to give her as a bride to Joseph 
Rigby or to 
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the nurse’s impression that the poor girl was 
about to be subjected to some very cruel 
treatment. 

“ Hiliers came to meat once and implored 
me to help him to find and rescue Miss 
Bensasan. I must own that I was at first 
puzzled how to act. It was just then that an 
extraordinary thing happened. Mrs. Bensasan 
came to see me. Her ostensible reason was 
to consult me with regard to some curious 
robberies which had lately taken place on 
her premises. Her great fear was that the 
people who committed the burglaries would 
try to injure her wolves by throwing poisoned 
meat to them. She had heard of me and 
my professional skill from her great friend, 
Madame Sara, and, in short, she wanted to 
know if I would take up the matter, assuring 
me that I should be handsomely paid for my 





him. She would 
not say at 
present which 
suitor she most 
favoured; she 
only reserved to 
herself the abso- 


lute power to 
choose between 
them. 


“*Taura_ shall 
only marry the 
man I choose her 
to marry,’ was her 
final announce- 
ment, and then 
she added: ‘In 
order to study 
your character, 
Mr. Hiliers, I 
again invite you 
to come here on 
a visit. My friend, 
Mr. Rigby, will 
also be a guest.’ 

“This state of 
thingsalone would 

















have made Hiliers 
anxious, although 
not greatly alarmed; but Laura’s old nurse, 
who had been hiding behind a laurustinus 
bush in the avenue, rushed up to him as he 
was returning to the railway-station and thrust 
a note into his hand. It was written by herself 
and was very illiterate. In this she managed 
to inform him that her young lady had been 
removed from her bed in the middle of the 
night and been put forcibly into a cab by 
Mrs. Bensasan and Madame Sara. It was 


““LAURA’S OLD NURSE THRUST A NOTE INTO HIS HAND.” 


services, and, further, that I might bring my 
friend, Mr. Dixon Druce, with me. 

“ * Madame Sara and I would like to have 
you both staying at Cray Lodge,’ she said. 
‘I hope you will come. Will you, in com- 
pany with your friend, Mr. Druce, visit me 
next Monday? We can then go carefully 
into the matter and you can give me your 
opinion. It would be a most serious thing 
for me, more serious than I can give you 
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the least idea of, if my wolves were tampered 
with. I ask for your presence as a great 
favour. Will you both come ?’” 

“And you accepted that sort of invita- 
tion ?” was my remark. 

“TI accepted it,” replied Vandeleur, gravely, 
“for us both.” 

“ But why ? 
puzzles me very much. 
that you would not care to darken 
woman’s doors.” 

“ I suspect,” said Vandeleur, slowly, “ that 
the tale of the robberies is a mere blind. 
I lock forward to a very interesting time at 
Cray Lodge, for I intend to become possessed 
of the necessary knowledge which will enable 
me to give Miss Laura to Gerald Hiliers 
as his bride.” 

I greatly disliked the idea of going to stay 
at Cray Lodge. I thought Vandeleur on the 
wrong track when he entered Mrs. Bensasan’s 
house as her guest. There was no help for 
it, however ; he was determined to go, and I, 
as his special friend, would not fail him in 
what was extremely likely to be an hour of 
danger. 

On the following Monday accordingly I 
accompanied Vandeleur to 
Mrs. Bensasan’s house. A 
smart dog-cart was waiting for 
us at Guildford, and we 
drove to the Lodge, a 
pretty house, situated about 
three miles out of the town. 

It stood in its own 
grounds. There 
was a pine wood 
to the left, and I 


Your attitude in this matter 
I should imagine 
that 
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might have thought I was approaching one 
of the most innocent and lovely homes of 
England, but for the sinister bay of a wolf that 
fell upon my ears as we drove up the avenue. 

Tea was in full progress in the central 
hall when we arrived. Mrs. Bensasan wore a 
gown of tawny velvet, which suited her massive 
figure and harsh, yet in some ways hand- 
some, face. Her hair was a shade redder 
in tone than the velvet, and she had it 
arranged in thick coils round her large 
head. Her dead-white complexion was un- 
relieved by any colour. Her reddish eye- 
brows were thick, and her eyes, large and the 
colour of agates, gleamed with approval as 
we entered the hall. She came forward at 
once to meet us. 

“ Welcome!” she said, in her harsh voice, 
and as she spoke she smiled, showing those 
white, regular teeth which Vandeleur had 
mentioned as the work of that genius} 
Madame Sara. 

We stood for a moment or two by the 
fire, and as we did so I watched her face. 
The brow was low, the eyes very large and 
very brilliant, but I thought them altogether 
destitute of humanity. ‘The nose was thick, 
with wide nostrils, 
and the mouth 
was hideous, cut 
like a slit across 
her face. Not- 
withstanding _ her 
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beautiful teeth, that mouth destroyed all 
pretence to good looks. 

In the presence of one so coarse and 
colossal Madame Sara, who was standing in 
the background, appeared at first almost 
insignificant, but a second glance showed 
that this woman was the very foil she needed 
to bring out her remarkable and great attrac- 
tions. Her slenderness and her young 
figure, the softness of her blue eyes, the 
golden sheen of that marvellous hatr, which 
was neither dyed nor artificially curled, but 
was Nature’s pure product, glistening and 
twining itself into tendrils long, thick, and 
soft as a girl’s, all contrasted well with the 
heavy appearance of her hostess. Mrs. 
Bensasan looked almost an old woman ; 
Madame Sara might have been twenty-eight 
or thirty. She 
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“TI am glad you and Mr. Vandeleur are 
going to give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany for a day or two,” he said. “ Mrs. 
Bensasan has a very fine scheme for our 
amusement on Wednesday night. You have, 
of course, heard of Mrs. Bensasan’s wolves ? 
I doubt not she will let you see them if you 
ask her. She is very proud of these animals, 
and no wonder. ‘Taganrog, a great Siberian 
he-wolf, is alone likely to make her famous. 
It is Mrs. Bensasan’s most kind intention 
to give us an exhibition of her power over 
Taganrog on Wednesday night.” 

“Indeed,” I answered, “that 
interesting.” 

Someone called him and he moved away. 
Tea was over, but there were still a couple of 
hours of daylight left. Mrs. Bensasan stood 

a little apart from 


will be 





wore a black dress 
of cobwebby lace, 
and nothing could 
better suit the 
delicacy of her 
complexion. 

I had just taken 
my second cup of 
tea when a voice 
at my elbow caused 
me to turn round 
quickly. Then, 
indeed, I could not 
help starting, for 
one of the most 
misshapen and al- 
together _ horrible- 
looking men I had 
ever seen stood be- 
fore me. His face 
was all hillocks and 
excrescences, the 
forehead bulging 
forward, the eyes 
going back very 
deeply into their 
sockets ; they were 
small eyes, and 
seemed ever to 
glisten with an un- 
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her other guests. 


She saw me and 
came up to my 
side. 


“Should you be 
afraid if I took you 
to see my pets?” 
she said. 

“T should like 
to go very much,” 
I replied. 

“You are certain 
you will not turn 
coward? Some 
people dread the 
special pack I am 
now training.” 

I smiled. 

“T shall not be 
afraid,” I answered. 

A pleased ex- 
pression crossed 
her face. 

“Then you, Mr. 
Druce, shall come 
with me. You 
alone. Come at 
once,” she added. 
“This way, please.” 

We left the 


——— 








easy and yet watch- 
ful movement. The 
lower part of his face was covered with a thick 
black moustacheand short beard. The nose was 
small, very re¢roussé, with wide nostrils. Mrs. 
Bensasan introduced him with a careless nod. 

“My friend, Mr. Joseph Rigby—Mr. 
Druce,” she said. 

Rigby bowed rather offensively low, and 
then began to talk. 


“you ARE CERTAIN YOU WILL NOT TURN COWARD?” 


house and, cross- 
ing the broad 
avenue, went down a sloping path which led 
through the pine woods. As we walked | 
peered through the trees, and just before me; 
a few hundred yards away, I saw a cluster of 
low buildings or kennels such as are used to 
keep foxhounds in. These kennels were, how- 
ever, very much stronger than those required 
by the master cf a pack of hounds. They were 
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of strong brick on three sides, and in front 
were placed high iron railings which fenced in 
asort of yard. ‘This was further divided into 
compartments, one compartment for each 
kennel, and the whole was covered over at 
the top with an iron penthouse. In short, 
the arrangements were very much on the 
scale employed by the Zoological Gardens in 
London. 

“ Before I bought Cray Lodge, the late 
owner kept foxhounds,” said Mrs. Bensasan. 
“T had the old kennels pulled down and 
built up again to suit my, purpose. I have 
kept all sorts of wild beasts in them. My 
present fancy is for wolves. ‘Taganrog, my 
large Siberian wolf, has proved more trouble- 
some than any other animal I have attempted 
to subdue. I shall, of course, conquer him in 
the end, but I own that the task is difficult.” 

We had now reached the kennels. Mrs. 
Bensasan and I stood together outside the 
iron bars. The doors of the cages them- 
selves were all open, and the wolves were 
outside in their yards: some lying down 
and half asleep, others moving restlessly 
up and down the narrow confines of their 
prisons. Mrs. Bensasan walked from one 
enclosure to the other, looking into each 
and telling me different stories with regard to 
the special wolves. At last she came to the 
enclosure where Taganrog was confined. 

“You must watch from there,” 
said, pointing 


she 
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in the direction of the iron roof and took down 
a big stock whip. At the end of the fall of 
the whip were wires loaded with balls of lead. 
I now noticed that ‘Taganrog’s kennel was 
closed. I had not yet seen the great wolf. 

“‘What an awful weapon !” I said, pointing 
to the whip. 

Her ugly mouth opened wide and she 
showed all her glittering white teeth. 

“Not more awful than my beautiful Tagan- 
rog deserves. He is the grandest creature on 
earth and the most untamable. But never 
mind ; my heart is set on effecting his moral 
reformation.” 

She laughed discordantly. There seemed 
to be nothing in tune about the woman. 
Already her personality was getting on my 
nerves. She gave me a glance, half of 
contempt, half of amusement. 

“ Watch me from the grass bank,” she said. 
“You will see what will appear to you an 
ugly sight ; but remember all the time that it 
is the reformation of the great Siberian wolf 
Taganrog, and that by-and-by all England, 
all Europe, will ring with his exploits and 
mine. It is a strange thing, Mr. Druce, but 
that great wolf seems part of me. Once, 
in some primeval age, we must have been 
akin.” 

She turned, and before I could utter a 
word walked to the kennel. The next 
instant a huge grey wolf sprang into sight. 





to a grass 
mound that 
stood a few 
feet away. “I 
am the only 
one who ever 
ventures inside 
those doors. 
Taganrog fears 
me, although 
he will not as 
yet submit al- 
together to my 
treatment.” 
As she spoke 
she took a 
great key from 
her girdle and 
unlocked the 
gate in the 
centre of 
the bars. 
When she 
got within 
she put up 
her hand 














































“ SHE LASHED THE ANIMAL SEVERAL TIMES UNMERCIFULLY.” 
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He was a beautiful creature, with long, very 
thick grey hair, a bushy tail, and a face 
which at first sight looked gentle as that of 
a Newfoundland dog. But when he saw 
Mrs. Bensasan a rapid change came over 
him. He crouched in one’ corner, his teeth 
were bared, he growled audibly, and shivered 
in every limb. Mrs. Bensasan stood a foot 
away, holding her loaded whip slightly raised. 
She said something to the animal. He 
crouched as though to spring. In another 
instant the whip descended smartly on his 
loins. The blood flowed freely from the poor 
beast’s back. A fierce and terrible expres- 
sion broke from the woman’s lips, and raising 
the whip once again she lashed the animal 
several times unmercifully. I could not 
contain myself. I sprang forward to the 
doors of the cage. 

“Don’t be so cruel,” I said; “ this exhibi- 
tion is too horrible.” 

She turned at once at the sound of my 
voice. I noticed that her face was deadly 
white and covered with perspiration. 

“Don’t interfere,” she said, in a low tone 
of fierce anger. 

Then, fixing her eyes on Taganrog, she 
raised the whip once more with a menacing 
attitude and pointed to the kennel. The 
wolf gave her a cowed look from his blood- 
shot eyes and slunk in, growling as he 
disappeared. 

Going up to the kennel she shot the bolt 
and made it fast. Then, returning the whip 
to its place, she opened the iron gates, passed 
through, locked them, and faced me. 

“When you came so near you were in 
danger,” she said. “You did a mad thing. 
Taganrog was in the mood to spring at any- 
one. He fears me, but he would have torn 
you savagely even through the bars. In his 
moments of fear and passion, to tear anyone 
limb from limb would be his delight. You 
were foolhardy and in danger.” 

We were walking slowly back to the house, 
and had gone about twenty yards, when a 
cry, clear, full, and piercing, rang on the air. 
It was so terrible and so absolutely un- 
expected that I stood still and faced Mrs. 
Bensasan. 

“That is the cry of a woman,” I said. 
“* What is wrong?” 

She smiled, and stood still as though she 
were listening. The cry was not repeated, 


but the next instant the howl of many 
wolves in evident hunger broke on the 
stillness. 

“What was that other cry ?” I asked. 


perhaps,” 


“One of the wolves, she 
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answered, “ or ”—she shrugged her shoulders 
—‘ the ghost may really exist.” 

“What ghost? Please speak, Mrs. Ben- 
sasan.” 

Again she shrugged her shoulders. 

“There is a story extant in these parts, to 
which, of course, I give no credence,” she 
replied ; “but the country folks say that the 
old vaults under the kennels are haunted. 
Those vaults are useless now and out of 
repair, but they say that a madman once 
lived in Cray Lodge. He kept foxhounds, 
and his wife died under mysterious circum- 
stances. The Story is that he shut her into 
the cellars and starved her. I do not know 
any particulars—the whole thing happened 
years ago—but the country folks will tell you, 
if you question them, that now and then her 
cry comes out on the midnight or evening 
air. Iam rather pleased with the story than 
otherwise, for it keeps people off the vicinity 
of my wolves. You know, of course, why I 
asked you and Mr. Vandeleur here? Not 
only for the pleasure of your company, but in 
order that your exceedingly clever friend may 
discover if there are any people in the neigh- 
bourhood who would dare to tamper with my 
special pets. It would be easy to throw 
them poisoned meat through the iron bars of 
their enclosures. A woman in my profession 
is surrounded by enemies. Ah! how excited 
my wolves are to-night! Listen to Taganrog ; 
he is expressing his feelings.” 

A prolonged howl, full of misery, rent the 
air. We both returned in silence to the 
house. 

“You will find the hall warm and com- 
fortable, Mr. Druce. Ah! there is Madame 
Sara sitting by the fire ; she is always good 
company. Go and talk to her. You need 
not begin to prepare for dinner for over an 
hour.” 

She left me and I went into the hall. 
Madame Sara was seated near the fire. The 
firelight fell on the red gold of her beautiful 
hair and lit up the soft complexion. 

I sat down beside her. 

“Will you answer a question?” I said, 
suddenly. ‘Where is Miss Bensasan?” 

“That secret belongs to her mother.” 

“ But you know—I am certain you know.” 

“The secret belongs to Mrs. Bensasan,” 
was Madame’s reply. 

She sat still, gazing into the flames that 
licked the great logs on the hearth. I watched 
her. She was as great an enigma to me as ever. 
Suddenly she spoke in a reflective voice. 

“You are, of course, aware that Mr. 
Hiliers is the son of a very wealthy man?” 
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before midnight I 
felt a sense of 
relief. I opened 
it for him and he 
entered. Crossing 
the room he flung 
himself into a 
deep chair and 
looked up at me. 

“You have 
something to say, 
Druce. What 
is it?” 

I replied briefly, 
giving him a full 
account of my in- 
terviews, first with 
Mrs. Bensasan 
and then with 
Madame Sara. 

“You have had 
all the innings 
this afternoon,” he 
said, with a smile. 
“ That cry coming 
from the kennels 
is certainly 
ghastly.” 

The smile faded 
from his face; it 








“SHE SAT STILL, GAZING INTO THE FLAMES.” 


“1 only know that he is a diamond 
merchant,” I replied. 

““And that,” she answered, slowly, “is 
sufficient. I shall have something to do 
with the elder Mr. Hiliers before long. He 
has just purchased Orion, the most marvellous 
diamond that Africa has produced of late 
years.” 

‘“‘T was not aware of it,” I said. 

She looked at me again; her blue eyes 
grew dark, their expression altered, a look of 
age crept into them—there seemed to be the 
knowledge of centuries in their depths. 

‘I have a passion for jewels,” she said, 
slowly, “for articles of vertu, for priceless, 
unique treasures. I am collecting such. I 
want Orion. If that gem of gems becomes 
my fortunate possession it would mean the 
)verthrow of a certain lady, the recovery of 


an unfortunate girl, and the final extinction 


of a fiend in human guise.” 
As she spoke she rose, gave me a slow, in- 
crutable smile, and walked out of the hall. 
By an arrangement which we both con- 
sidered specially convenient Vandeleur and I 
had rooms each opening into the other, and 
when I heard my friend tap at my door just 


s 


looked sterner 
than I had ever 
seen it before. After a pause he said, gravely:— 

“This is our worst case. I offer my life 
willingly at the shrine of this mystery. 
Things have become intolerable ; the end 
must be at hand. I have resolved to die or 
conquer in this matter.” 

As he spoke we both heard the cry of the 
wolves ringing out on the stillness of the 
midnight air. 

“*T shall examine those cellars to-morrow,” 
said Vandeleur. “ Good-night. I must be 
alone to think things over.” 

I did not detain him, and he left me. 

At breakfast the next morning Mrs. Ben- 
sasan said :— 

“TI am glad to be able to tell you, Mr. 
Druce, that Taganrog is coming to his senses. 
I gave him a long lesson last night, and he 
begins to obey. He will be all right to- 
morrow night. In a fortnight’s time he will 
be as meek as a lamb. He is, I consider, 
my greatest triumph. Mr. Vandeleur, I have 
already shown my pet wolf to Mr. Druce ; 
would you like to see him?” 

“‘T should,” he answered, gently. 

“T shall give Taganrog several lessons 
to-day,” she continued, “and propose to give 
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their 
voices, and the wolf in 
particular has a_ long 
gamut of sound in his 


many tones in 


larynx. Be that as it 
may, however, I should 
like you both to be satis- 
fied. Under my kennels 
are three old disused 
cellars. Would you not 
like to go and search 


them? You will then 
know for yourselves 
whether there is any 


poor creature incarcer- 
ated there or not.” 

Vandeleur rose to his 
feet. 

“T take you at your 
word, Mrs. Bensasan,” 
he said. “I should 
like to examine the 
cellars. Will youcome 
with me, Druce, or shall 
I go alone?” 

“T will go with you,” 
I replied. 

“T am going down 








“THE SMILE FADED FROM HIS FACE; 
SEEN IT REFORE.” 


him his first almost immediately. Will you 
come with me now or later? He is a great 
beauty. Mr. Druce admires him immensely. 
I am proud to feel that I am his conqueror. 
Although he will always be ferocious to the 
rest of the world, he will soon be amenable 
to my least word or look.” 

Neither of us made any reply, and Rigby, 
who was present, rose, gave Mrs. Bensasan a 
peculiar glance, and left the room. I noticed 
for the first time that with all her fearlessness 
she seemed to make an exception in his 
favour. When her eyes met his she did not 
look altogether at her ease. Fearless and 
strong as was her nature, was it possible that 
she was in this man’s power? 

“ Have you told Mr. Vandeleur about that 
peculiar cry which we both heard yesterday?” 
continued Mrs. Bensasan, turning to me. “It 
frightened you, did it not ?” 

“ It certainly did,” I replied. 

“ Knowing so ‘littlke- about wild beasts as 
you do I am not surprised at that,” was her 
answer. “It is, I assure you, quite a 


common error to mistake the cry of a brute 
for that of a human being, for brutes have 


IT LOOKED STERNER THAN I 


now to havethe 
wolves locked into 
r Petey ; 
ali aalin their kennels, said 
Mrs. Bensasan. “ Will 


you follow me in 
about ten minutes’ time?” 

We did so. There were no_ keepers 
present, but Mrs. Bensasan stood within the 
enclosure of Taganrog’s kennel with a smile 
on her face and the cruel whip in her hand. 
She unlocked the iron gates and invited us 
to enter. To my surprise I noticed that a 
great flagstone was raised within a couple of 
feet from the entrance to the enclosure, and 
we saw a well-like opening in the ground. 

“Here is a lantern,” said Mrs. Bensasan, 


handing one to Vandeleur. “I will wait 
here until you return.” 
We went down at once in silence. We 


were both absolutely aware of the danger 
we ran. It would be easy for Mrs. Bensasan 
to drop the flagstone over us and to 
incarcerate us within to starve out our lives. 
Nevertheless, I do not think we feared. 

The air struck damp and chill about us. 
We heard the cries of the imprisoned woives 
over our heads. There were three cellars, 
each opening into the other, but search as we 
would we could not see the smallest sign of 
any human being. Vandeleur stayed some 
time in the second cellar, examining it most 
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minutely, feeling the walls, and stamping his 
feet on the ground in order to detect any 
hollow spot. At last he turned to me and 
said, slowly :— 

“Whoever cried that time yesterday has 
been removed. There is no use in our 
staying any longer.” 

We retraced our steps and soon found 
ourselves in the open air. Mrs. Bensasan’s 
eyes were shining with intense excitement. 
There was a small, angry red spot on the 
centre of each cheek. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” she said, “ I hope you 
are satisfied ?” 

“ Absolutely,” replied Vandeleur. 

She opened the gate for us and we passed 
through. 
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and she told me that she has given you her 
confidence. She promised to help me, but 
on an impossible condition. My father will 
never part with Orion except for a fabulous 
price. The diamond is watched day and 
night by two men, and the safe in which it 
is secured is practically impregnable. There 
is no help whatever in that direction.” 

“Have you told Madame Sara yet about 
your father’s view of the matter?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“ And what did she say ?” 

“She smiled.” 

“Then, Hiliers, I counsel you to beware. 
I like Madame least of all when she smiles.” 

Vandeleur returned rather late that evening. 





A minute later the ex- 
cited cry of the released 
pack broke on our ears. 

“ Will you walk with me 
to the  railway-station ?” 
asked Vandeleur. 

“What!” I cried, in 
some amazement, “are you 
going to town ?” 

“Yes, for a few hours. 
I have got an idea in my 
mind. I am haunted by a 
memory; it goes back a 
good way, too. I want to 
have it confirmed ; it may 
bear on this case. If it does 
I may be able to release 
Miss Laura, for that she is 
detained in most undesir- 
able captivity I have not 
the slightest doubt.” 

“What about the rob- 
beries?” I asked. “Is 
there anything of the sort 
going on?” 

“As far as I can tell, 
nothing. We must hurry, 
Druce, if I am to catch my train.” 

[ saw him off and returned slowly to the 
house. On my way back I met Gerald 
Hiliers. He was waiting to see me, and 
began to talk at once on the subject nearest 
his heart. 

“ Taganrog will be in control by to-morrow 
night,” he said. “The exhibition is to take 
place by electric light, and Mrs. Bensasan is 
having a small platform raised for us to stand 
on while she. exhibits. She is anxious to 
accustom the wolves to the flare and light 
which must be present when she holds her 
public exhibitions. By the way,” he added, 
suddenly, “I saw Madame Sara this morning, 


























“THERE IS NO HELP WHATEVER IN THAT DIRECTION.” 


He informed me briefly that he was satisfied 
with his investigations, and that it was his 
intention to force Mrs. Bensasan’s hand, by 
means known only to himself, if she did not 
soon reveal her daughter’s whereabouts. 

The next day was Wednesday ; that night 
we were to see Mrs. Bensasan in the hour of 
her triumph. I awoke with an overpowering 
sense of restlessness and depression. Van- 
deleur was seen talking earnestly with 
Mrs. Bensasan soon after breakfast. Their 
conversation was evidently of an amicable 
kind, for when it was over she nodded to 
him, smiled, and hurried off in the direction 
of the kennels. 
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Vandeleur then, with long strides, disap- 
peared up the avenue. I wondered what he 
was doing and what was the matter. I 
wanted his confidence, but did not care to 
press for it. 

Shortly before lunch, as I was walking on 
the borders of the pine wood, I was amazed to 
see Madame Sara drive up in a dog-cart. She 
saw me, pulled in the mare which she was 
driving herself, flung the reins to the groom, 
and alighted with her usual agility. 

“Ah!” she called out, “I am glad to see 
you. You wonder where I have been.” 

I made no reply. 


“ Confess to your curiosity,” she continued. © 


“This is an extraordinary day, and my 
nerves are in a strange state. Much—every- 
thing—hangs on the issues of to-night. Mr. 
Druce, I want to confide in you.” 

“Don't!” I could not help exclaiming. 

“You must listen. This is what has 
happened. When friends fall out-—ah! you 
know the old proverb—well, friends have 
fallen out, for Mrs. Bensasan and I have 
quarrelled ; oh, my friend, such a quarrel! 
A point was to be solved. Julia Bensasan 
wished the solution to take one form, while 
I was just as resolved that it should take 
another. She is a powerful woman, both 
physically and mentally, but she is destitute 
of tact. She has no reserve of genius in her 
nature. Now, I———” —she drew herself up— 
“T am Madame Sara, known to the world 
for very remarkable abilities. In this conflict 
I shall win.” 

“ Explain, will you?” I said. 

“Ah! you are curious atlast. Mr. Druce, 
it is a very remarkable fact that you and your 
friend should have been fighting so hard 
against me for so many months, and in the 
end be altogether on my side.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Need you ask ?” she replied. “ Are not 
your wishes and mine identical? We want 
to make a girl happy. We have resolved to 
give her to the man who loves her and whom 
she loves. Need I say any more ?” 

** Madame Sara,” I said, “ you do nothing 
without a price. Have you a chance of 
receiving the diamond ?” 

“I have a passion,” she said, slowly, “ for 
things unique, strange, and priceless. I go 
far to seek them, still farther to obtain them. 
Neither life nor death stands in my way. 
Yes, the stone is mine.” 

** Impossible ! ” 

“Tt is true. I went to town this morning. 
I saw old Mr. Hiliers. He gave me the 
diamond. 


I keep it on a condition.” 
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I was speechless from amazement. She 
looked at me, then said, slowly :— 

“TI find the lost girl and give her to 
Gerald Hiliers.” 

“ But why has his father changed his mind ? 
Gerald told me only yesterday how callous 
he was with regard to the whole matter.” 

* Ah! he is callous no longer. He and I 
have both a desire, I for unique treasures 
and he for unlimited wealth. The love of 
gold is his passion. I have informed him 
with regard to some things in connection 
with, Mrs.: Bensasan. She is one of the 
richest women in England ; Laura is her only 
child and heiress. I have done something 
else for him.” 

“What is that?” 

“Imparted to him a secret by which he 
can in a measure recover his lost youth. To 
offer a man both youth and riches presents a 
temptation impossible for the ordinary man 
to resist. Mr. Hiliers is quite ordinary ; he 
struggled, but in the end succumbed. | 
knew he would.” 

Her eyes sparkled. 

“Will you tell me one thing?” I said. 
“ Why does Mrs. Bensasan want her daughter 
to marry Joseph Rigby? Is he so rich and 
so desirable ?” 

She came a step nearer. 

“Your friend, Mr. Vandeleur, is on the 
track of that secret,” she said. “1 could tell 
him now, but I delay just for a time. As 
you know so much you may as well know 
this.. Rigby is greater and more powerful 
than the richest man or the most beautiful or 
the greatest on earth. He holds a secret—it 
is connected with Mrs. Bensasan. Laura is 
the price of his silence. Ah! have I been 
overheard ?” 

She sprang away from me. 
rustle in the bushes near by. I rushed up to 
them and tore them asunder. No one was 
to be seen. But Madame Sara’s face had 
changed. It was full of a curious, most 
ghastly fear. 

“I have been imprudent,” she said, in a 
low voice, “and for the first time in my life. 
Is it possible that success has turned my 
brain ?” 

She did not wait to give me another 
glance, but hurried to the house. 

We dined early that night, as Mrs. 
Bensasan’s exhibition was to take place, at 


There was a 


eight o'clock. The dinner was gay; the 
conversation bright; repartee and wit 


sparkled like champagne. On the face of 
Mrs. Bensasan, however, there was a fierce, 

? . =e 
cruel look, which was so dominant that, wit 
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all her efforts to appear friendly, sociable— 
in fact, the perfect hostess—she utterly failed. 
Once her eyes fixed themselves on Madame 
Sara’s beautiful and charming face, and the 
expression in their agate depths was far from 
good to see. 

The dinner came to an end. It 
too soon to go to the kennels. 

“There is still time enough,” remarked 
Mrs. Bensasan, addressing Madame Sara. 
“Follow me in five minutes. You and I 
have our work to do first. When we are 
quite ready for the curtain to rise and the 
show to begin, my keeper, Keppel, shall 
announce the fact to the gentlemen.” 

Mrs. Bensasan went slowly from the room. 
I had never before been so impressed. 
Madame Sara beside her hostess looked 
young, slender, almost childish. 

“That woman is the greatest of her age,” 
said Madame. “ How great only I who have 
known her for years can imagine. Mr. Rigby 
and I both know Mrs. Bensasan well, don’t 
we, sir?” 

We none of us spoke, and she went 


was 


slowly towards the door. Just as she 
reached it she turned and faced us. 
“T have provided 
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is a state of tension quite unpleasant in its 
strain.” 

He walked to the house door and threw it 
open. He had scarcely done so before the 
sharp crack of a shot sounded from the pine 
wood below the house. It was followed 
instantly by another. Fearing we knew not 
what, we all rushed from the hall and flew 
down the path through the pine wood. The 
bright electric light guided us; the howl of 
many wolves smote savagely on our ears. 

In a very short time we had reached the 
little platform which had been erected in front 
of the huge cage where Mrs. Bensasan had 
arranged to give her exhibition. The cage 
was there, but to my surprise there was no 
keeper in sight. We instantly crowded on the 
platform and saw Mrs. Bensasan standing 
upright in the middle of the cage. She had 
the stock whip in her hand. A woman lay 
prostrate at her feet. ‘The woman’s fair hair 
streamed along the floor of the cage; her 
cloak was torn aside. ‘There was a large and 
ghastly wound in her throat; blood covered 
the floor. At a little distance lay Taganrog, 
shot through the head and motionless. When 
she saw us approach Mrs. Bensasan turned. 

Her face was quite calm 





against possible mischief,” 
she said. 

She thrust 
into the bosom of her 
dress and drew out a 
small revolver. Minute as 
it was, I knew the sort, 
and was well aware that 
it could be used with 
deadly effect. With a 
gentle and sweet smile she 
returned it to its place; 
then, taking up a cloak 
which lay on a chair near, 
she flung it over her even- 
ing dress and disappeared 


her hand 





























and her manner quiet. She 
looked down at the figure 
of the fallen woman. 
“Madame Sara, the 
great Madame Sara, is 
dead,” she said, with slow 
distinctness. “She ven- 
tured into the cage; it 
was imprudent —I im- 
plored her not to come, 
but she would not heed. 
Her death is due to Tagan- 
rog. He feared me, but 
the sight of her maddened 
him. He sprang at her 
and tore her throat. It was 


into the but the work of a second. 
night. See, I have shot him. But 
Four of Madame had also a re- 
us were now volver, and just in the 
left in the moment of—of—ah! 
hall— Rigby, Heavens! Ah!” 
Hiliers, Van- She tot- 
deleur, and .. tered; over 
myself. a> her face 
“We shall . there came 
be sum- an awful ex- 
moned ina J ression, 
minute,” <2 a the next 
said Vande- instant she 
leur. “ This “THE GREAT MADAME SAKA IS DEAD,’ SHE SAID.” also was 


Vol. xxv.—37. 
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lying on the floor of the cage. Long quivers 
passed over her frame. She was evidently in 
mortal agony. We all rushed forward, burst 
open the door of the cage, and entered. 

Vandeleur went on his knees cad 
over the prostrate woman. 

“T die,” she said; “I have only a few 
minutes to live. Listen!” 

She tried to press her hand to her side; a 
great spurt of blood poured from her lips. 

““T am shot through the lungs,” she said. 
“Hers was the surest aim in the world. 
You may know all now. Madame Sara and 
I arranged this exhibition, and you, Mr. 
Vandeleur, were to be the victim. Madame 
got you both down here on purpose. It was 
she who thought the thing out; we did not 
believe we could manage the death of you 
both, but one at least seemed certain. Your 
methods were more deadly than those of Mr. 
Druce, therefore you were appointed to be 
the victim. But when the wicked quarrel 
ah! you see for yourselves the result. You 
shall know all now. 

“Joseph Rigby—yes, he is there, but it 
doesn’t matter ; he knew a story about me. 
Madame also knew, but he had the evidence 
and she had not. He could hang me--it hap- 
pened years ago—I poisoned my husband.” 

“T know,” said Vandeleur. “I found the 
particulars yesterday, in the books at West- 
minster. I meant to speak to you to-morrow 

but no matter.” 


bent 


“Bah!” she said, “nothing matters now. 
I hated that feeble man. I poisoned him 
with arsenic. Rigby knew, and from that 


day he blackmailed me heavily. Six months 
ago he set his heart on securing my pretty, 
gentle Laura—Laura with her money was 
to be his price. I did not dare to give 
her to another. I was determined that 
she should marry him; I would make her 
One night Madame and I took her 
away inacab. ‘This was to blind the neigh- 
bours. . Towards morning we brought her 
back and put her into the cellars below 
the kennels. When you, Mr. Vandeleur, 
examined them, you knew nothing of a small 
Laura was 


submit. 


dungeon below the second cellar. 
put there. She is gagged in the dungeon 
now. You will find the spot by a jagged 
cross scratched over the stone above. She 
is uninjured. She inherits my money. When 
I die Rigby will be powerless. You can give 
her to the other man.” 

Vandeleur placed under her 


his hand 


shoulders and slightly raised her head. 
“Madame shot me through the lungs,” 
“My life is only a matter 


she continued. 
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I go to my death unabsolved 
and unafraid. Madame, at least, is dead. 
She was cleverer than I and more subtle. 
Ah! there never was a brain like hers. She 
arranged to help me; Rigby should obtain 
Laura, and you, Mr. Vandeleur, should die. 
All was going well, but avarice got the better 
of her. For the sake of a stone, a bauble, 
she gave me up, and I could not brook that 
I resolved that the means which were meant 
to compass your death should compass hers. 
Revenge became the strongest motive of my 
life. My intention was, had all succeeded, 
to lay the blame on Taganrog. It would 
have been natural, would it not, to suppose 
that the wolf—— But look !” 

Her eyes sought the floor, and Vandeleur, 
bending down, picked up two great sets of 
teeth, fashioned somewhat after the 
They jangled horribly as he 


of minutes. 


steel 
teeth of a wolf. 


shook them in his hand. ‘The dying eyes 
gleamed. 
“She made them,” whispered the ex- 


hausted voice. “She made them for me to 
use in order to take you by surprise, to spring 
on you and tear your throat out. An excuse 
was to be made which was to bring you first 
on the scene to-night. The keepers were to 
be dismissed beforehand. All the world 
would suppose that it was an accident and 
that the wolf had destroyed you. She and 
I would have known better. I guessed her 
treachery and followed her to-day, and heard 
what she said to Mr. Druce. Instantly | 
changed my tactics. You should live, but 
SHE should die! I sent for her first on 
purpose. She must have scented my change 
of front, for she had her revolver. The 
wolf killed her—TI had no need to use those 
hideous teeth; but before she died 
raised that toy instrument and _ inflicted 


she 


my death wound. It was I who shot the 
wolf 

Her voice faded away into silence. Th 
dimness of death covered her awful, too 
bright eyes. A minute or two later she 
breathed her last. 

We rescued Laura Bensasan from het 
terrible prison. We took from that den a 
distracted and nearly mad girl. We brought 
her back to the house, and did all that 


ingenuity and kindness could suggest for het 
benefit. But one look at Hiliers was bette: 
for her than all our sympathy. She flew to 
him. He took her in his arms. He loved 
her and she loved him. ‘There was no 
longer any bar to their happiness and future 
union. 
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N arecent number of THE STRAND 
MaGaAZINE an article appeared on 
“‘ Autograph Hunters,” by one of 
the hunted. The Editor now 
invites one of the hunters to say 
a few words. 

Mr. Harry Furniss asks, “Is there any 
inoculation possible to avert autograph 


MR. BALFOUR. 








Ail isis 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


fever?” I don’t think there is. I have 
closely observed the course of the fever in 
several instances, from the 
first attack, through its 
most virulent stages, to 
the steady-going, chronic 
sort of condition that sets 
in sooner or later. 

Only recently I attended 
a meeting at which a 
member of the committee 


“ 


Bhar att yo — 


MR. RITCHIE, 


was to report on an interview he had 


had with a well-known personage on some 


matter connected with the society he 
represented. A letter he had received from 
the person in 
juestion was 
read at the meet- 
ing, and at the 


conclusion of the 
pre ceedings “the 


G 
Sct. Cbwmens 40 Murr Int Sey | 


— re or * eee 


ha? le, 


DR. SVEN HEDIN. 


deputation” arose and said, “I suppose, gentle- 
men, I may keep the letter?” On receiving 
the consent of the committee he said, as he 
carefully replaced the missive in his breast- 
pocket, his eyes at the same time glowing 
with an unnatural light, ‘ That’s worth five 
quid!” Of course, it wasn’t, but that was 
the beginning of the madness. 

The autograph fever clutches all sorts and 
conditions of men in its deadly grip, from the 
small boy with a ruled MS. book, in which 
he requests you to “write something,” to the 
monarch on the throne, whose autograph 
album is a triumph of the bookbinder’s art. 


Mart peed far-red 4g Mead 
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MR. HARKY DE WINDT. 


At the commencement I must tell you 
that I am not an ordinary autograph hunter ; 
there was method in my madness, for I 
wished by my efforts to help the fund which 
is being raised to complete the restoration of 
Shakespeare’s Church, for the autographs of 
celebrities have a commercial value. 

Referring to the scheme, Field-Marshal 
Sir J. L. A. Simmons wrote: “ You have hit 
upon a most ingenious method for raising 
funds ; may you be successful.” But it seems 
that the idea had suggested itself to at least 


\ns Sn ORNS. 


LIEUTENANT PEARY. 
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HERR KUBELIK. 


“dil 
one other person, for in a letter to me early 
in the year Mr. Louis Wain says: “ We have 
already arranged a somewhat 
similar thing for the dinner 
to the cats’- meat men of 
London, but it is, of course, 
ov a much smaller scale. It 


instances but “plates tin 

with gold,” and many 

persons of title leave the 

world, so far as they are 

concerned, not one atom 

the better than they found it. 

Before going farther I propose to 

give my readers three specimen letters 

of regret. The first is a message 
from Her Majesty the Queen, which 
shows how kindly considerate she is, even 
to an autograph hunter. Had it been 





is curious that both should 
be doing the same, but I dare 
say the idea is not the first.” 
My collection is now prac- 
tically complete; not quite so complete, 
perhaps, as I should like it to be, for a large 
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DR. ELGAR. 
number of persons refuse to give their 
autographs under any circumstances ; but 
I have specimens of the handwriting of 
upwards of four hundred living celebrities 
of almost all nationalities. 

I have asked only those who have 
“achieved greatness ” to contribute to the 
collection—persons whose names would 
be well known apart from any hereditary 
title. A title makes no man great in the 
best acceptance of the word; it in some 














C4, Voce NU | 
/ - regret that she is unable to have 

the pleasure of complying with his 
request, as Her Majesty has been 
obliged to make it a strict rule never 


SIR C. VILILIERS STANFORD. —— 


HERR RICHARD STRAUSS. 


for any other purpose than to include in 
a collection I wished to make unique, and 
which was to benefit an object of world-wide 
interest, I should not have presumed to 
address Her Majesty :— 


“ Marlborough House, 
“Pall Mall, S.W., 
“13th February, 1902. 
“ Miss Knollys is commanded to 
convey to Mr. G. J. Beesley .the 
expression of the Queen’s great 
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MR. FORBES ROBERTSON, 


WA 

Vik = she to break her rule in favour of Mr. 
Beesley a very inconvenient precedent 
would thereby be created.” 


4” 2 
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to give her autograph to anyone with whom Ar $e Mek ine 
she is unacquainted ; and Miss Knollys is Oud rd Oreer Pica sho Wrregh 
directed to add the Queen feels sure Ai ate Cloner 
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MADAME CALVE. 
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MISS ADA REHAN. 
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The second letter is the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s reply to my letter inviting 


Jf V4 | him to contribute to the book, and the third 
(mar Khayyam) J 
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Mr. Beesley will quite understand _ her 
inability to accede to his request, as were 
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aac his compliments to Mr. G. J. Beesley, and, 
e | while fully conscious of the flattering nature 


, / | of the request, regrets that he cannot com- 
/ | 
. 
% | tame) Cathie AX R 
MISS ELLALINE TERRISS. Qe Lic & ie tonasilelliaee, . 


is the printed form sent by Lord Rose- ' Bai. Y Gal Gel, 


bery to everyone who asks for his 
lordship’s autograph :— 
“ Lambeth Palace, S.E., 
“ February 3rd, 1902. oO 
* DEAR Sir,— The Archbishop desires me : pe 
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intrude his hand 
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peck, b/ LAam, te are about two hundred unused, stamped, 


ae addressed envelopes knocking about some- 
a where, if they have not been destroyed. 
to reply that he cannot break G : , Ok 
his aie never to give his There & euthin? cells ger re bak Ld 7 hing 
autograph. At the same time 
his Grace sees no harm in tote, tte ~ , 
your plan.—Yours fathifully, ; Veler Pear & 
W. J. ConyBrare, Chaplain.” , ee as 
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“Lord Rosebery presents . MR. WILSON BARRETT. 
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a Magazine are al- 


ee ready familiar ; and 
~ Ceres all , tat mye 2 Lieutenant Peary, 
fe. . yt ~ na ea) Coca Maint the Arctic explorer. 


The quotation 


, given is from one 
peepee, Do of Joaquin Miller’s 
hy, V ae works. 

Re ALFRED AUSTIN, In the musical 

section I am re- 

Autographs No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, being _ producing facsimile copies of the autographs 

those of our Prime Minister, Secretary of of those two masters of the Renaissance— 

State for the Colonies, and Chancellor of the Sir C. Villiers Stanford and Dr. F. H. 
Exchequer respectively, — will 


interest the majority of my 

readers ; and here I may say . e J vA _ ~~— 

that in the political section, 

with the exception of Lord y y 
Rosebery, not a single member Acc mar fo c P 


of the Opposition replied to my 








letters, and this I much regret, | rrdtdiun ite is ae 
as I wished the collection to ) 

be thoroughly representative. : L . oy 

I give this explanation, or I Dan wnt Ml _ 


might be accused of party . . : 
prejudice. A Wrawrw14s, wis “0 | 


lhree other interesting auto- 

graphs at the present moment proist eh f 
I I G L ale Bo Shan 

the great Swedish explorer, who marae 

only recently returned from a dylan 


are those of Dr. Sven Hedin, 


three years’ wandering in MR. W. W. JACOBS. 
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, . *.| the famous composer of “The Dream of 
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Central Asia; Mr. Harry de Windt, with 
whose story readers of Zhe IVide World os 
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pie obtaining a contribution from Herr 
Kubelik, for I am told that he rarely 
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“IAN MACLAREN.” 





gives his autograph. The name of Richard | 
Strauss, the greatest living master of 
orchestration, is familiar to Queen’s Hall 
audiences, but ‘is, perhaps, not so well 
known in the provinces. Lovers of opera 
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MR. PALMER COX, 


will not require to be told anything con- 
cerning Mesdames Melba and Calvé 

The other theatrical autographs repro- 
duced are of persons well known to 
present-day audiences, perhaps the least 
well-known name to English playgoers 
being that of the great American actress, 
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Miss Ada Rehan. One of the 

most interesting and character- 

istic contributions to my collec- Jase 
tion is from the pen of the in- 
imitable Mr. Dan Leno. 

Suppose we now look through 
the autographs of some of the 
best-known persons in the world 
of letters. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
sends his compliments, a_pro- 
visional curse, and signs himself 
“An Enemy to all Restoration.” 

Punch’s worthy editor is 
also represented in my collection. ah -) 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s is a charac- 
teristic piece of work. The Ay 
author of “A Double Thread” 
sends a little poem; and the 
Poet Laureate quotes Tennyson, 
but with a slight error. Mr. 


Ve byt i 
pote Jeh: mech Et — Se 


HAWKINS, 
G. R. Sims is represented by a very apt 
juotation from Shakespeare, and Mr. Max 
Pemberton, in a little ditty, tells “ How It 
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MR. MAX PEMBERTON. 


Came to Pass.” The late M. Zola wrote 
for me a sentence from his famous letter 
“]’Accuse,” a sentence which was, at the 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


time of thesinterment of the great novelist 
in Montmartre Cemetery, quoted by a Parisian 
workman over the grave. ‘ Thanks to thee,” 


"Alitele. fon it quichly trodden ond; 


bhuch, beg Suffrd, roiro tannst gusech. 
Many vi. Ha. 
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apply to a piece of work that he was to per- 
form only a month later, for the autograph 
here reproduced was written in the latter part 
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MR. BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 


of May, and towards the end of June Sir 
Frederick was called upon to perform, as 
all the world knows, an operation on His 


oe ate Cn 








MR, ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 


said he, “truth is on the march and nothing 


can stop its progress.” 


S Hal Caden 
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SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


Majesty the King, fortunately with the 
greatest success. 


Other very interesting autographs are those 





MR. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., 
the well-known landscape 
painter, very kindly sent 
me a sketch, “A Recollec- 
tion of Shakespeare’s 
River,” which is here re- 
produced, and Mr. Palmer 
Cox, the Canadian author- 
artist, is responsible for a 
very interesting item in the 
form of a verse and illustra- 
tion 

The chess champion, 
Dr. Lasker, is referring to 
Shakespeare when he says, 
** All humanity stands bare- 
headed at thy grave.” Sir 
Frederick Treves little 
thought, when writing the 
proverb which appears 
above his name, with what 
force those words would 
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of the Commander-in-Chief, the Chief Rabbi, 
and Dean Farrar. 
The other autographs reproduced but not 


LPL Farm ne thence 
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DR. EMANUEL LASKER. 


referred to in this article are too well known 

to need comment. 
In conclusion, 

indebted I feel 


Ma Wh Mt-adg Well 


say how deeply 
those ladies and 


I may 
to all 
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SIR FREDERICK TREVES. 
gentlemen who have so kindly contributed 
to the collection, many of whom, although 
they are very busy persons indeed, found 


time to write me most charming letters of 
encouragement and wishes for success. 


Me ~ Z 3 e° 
Mtharts jy 


LORD ROBERTS. 
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Mrs. 


KT ain’t what you think,” said 
Mrs. Timson-Smith, sharply. 
“Come to that, we might as 
well go back to Camber- 
well Green and keep one 
general.” 

“ But it seems such a bold thing to do,” 
urged Mr. Timson-Smith, meekly. “We 
don’t even know the gentleman; I’m sure 
I’ve never even seen him act.” 

“Well, don’t tell anybody else so. I only 
saw him myself once, when I went in the 
Jacksons’ box ; and I'd had such a hearty 
dinner I fell asleep till the middle of the last 
act, and the poor man had been stabbed, 
or poisoned, or something, the act before. 
But I enjoyed myself immensely.” 

“Do you really mean, Maria——” 

“ Marie, if you please, Mr. S.,” broke in 
his wife, chillingly. “ At my time of life a 
letter more or less doesn’t matter ; and the 
other’s more delicate-like. What I mean is 
that I intend to ask this man down here; I 
mean to let some of these people round 
about understand that we’re in with the best 
of them and know what to do. With ail 
your money they haven’t hesitated to snub 
you ; they only call when they want some- 
thing for a charity. I tell you, Tim, that if 
we once get the great Mr. Leopold Wakerley 
down here, over a week-end, they'll come 
flocking round us like the pigeons used to 
when we threw out crumbs and corn in 
the old back garden at Camberwell Green. 
Besides, it’s done every day; these actors 
expect it. 

“Well, my dear—Marie,” said Mr. Timson- 
Smith, with a gulp, “I suppose you'll have 
your own way. 

“Of course I shall,” replied the lady, 
calmly. “And I tell you, Tim, it'll be the 
easiest thing in the world. ‘These sort of 
people are only too grateful to be asked to 
sit down with the nobs; he'll jump at it. 
And we might get him to speak a piece, or 
anything of that kind, in the drawing-room. 
Come to that, I wouldn’t mind if he blacked 
himself and gave us a bit of that gent who 
smothered somebody in the Tower of 
London.” 

“Would the drawing-room hold him?” 
innocently asked Mr. Timson-Smith. 

“You leave details to me,” said his wife. 
“As he'll be play-acting on Saturday night 
we might get him down by the last train, or 





Timson - Smith's Lion. 


By Tom GALLON. 


even on Sunday morning. And I'll send 
out the biggest lot of invitations I can; I'll 
send a private note with each, letting ‘em 
know who’s coming. Gracious!—we'll pack 
the place !” 

Let it be explained that Mr. Timson- 
Smith—late of the City and of Camberwell 
Green — had suddenly come into money. 
Mr. Timson-Smith (known to his intimates 
as Timothy Smith ; the change of name and 
the hyphen were an inspiration on the part of 
Mrs. ‘Timson-Smith) had been a very happy 
and contented little man during the years he 
had taken the early train from Camberwell 
every morning (Sundays excepted) and the 
late train back at night, to and from the 
City. He had not been quite so happy since 
this change of fortune. Mrs. Timson-Smith 
—a large lady, with certain large social 
aspirations—had seen the dream of her life 
fulfilled, had taken an estate within reason- 
able distance of London, and had patiently 
waited for the county to call upon her. The 
patience with which she had waited had 
grown into impatience as time went on. 
Now, at last, she saw a chance to capture 
them and to get her name into the papers in 
one breathless hour. 

The house of the Timson-Smiths was all 
that it should be ; gorgeous flunkeys got in 
each other’s way, with nothing particular to 
do; splendid horses drew the equally 
splendid carriage of litthke Mr. Timson-Smith 
and large Mrs. Timson-Smith about the 
country lanes. Mr. Timson-Smith told 
himself, at times, that he was “getting used 
to it”; if the truth be told, he was a little 
afraid of the gorgeous flunkeys, and was not 
quite sure if he could find his way about his 
own house. Having a sublime belief in 
Mrs. Timson-Smith, however, he felt that it 
would be all right in time. 

A certain young and fashionable actor had 
recently gone into management on his own 
account; had played difficult parts in an 
eccentric way, and yet with some distinction ; 
had, in a word, been taken up by Society. 
Mrs. Timson-Smith saw here her chance ; 
to get this man down to her beautiful house, 
and make much of him, and have obscure 
country people to meet him, would give her 
at once that position to which she had 
aspired. So she wrote to him—addressing 
the letter to the theatre. 

Gushingly she expressed a desire to meet 
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him; said how much pleasure it would 
afford Mr. Timson-Smith and herself if Mr. 
Leopold Wakerley would give them the 
pleasure of his company at the Hall on 
Saturday evening next, to stay until the 
Monday following. Every arrangement should 
be made for the comfort of the great 
Wakerley—and so on and so forth. 

“I’m sure I hope it'll be all right,” said 
little Mr. Timson-Smith, feebly, to his son 
Jack that night in the smoking-room. ‘ You 
see, my boy, your mother has a way with her 
that sweeps you along ”—the little man made 
a movement with his hands indicative of 
that sweeping process—“ and you’ve got to 
be swept. What am I to say to this gentle- 
man if he comes down ?” 

Jack was a young man who had seen, 
perhaps, even in his limited twenty years of 
existence, something more of the world than 
his father had done. He laughed, and spoke 
confidently enough. 


making her voice heard, for the benefit of 
the “general,” at a very early hour of the 
morning ; in these later times Mrs. Timson- 
Smith stopped in bed and read the fashion- 
able intelligence before getting up. 

“ My love, is anything the matter?” asked 
Mr. Timson-Smith. 

Without a word, but with her lips pursed 
in a triumphant way, his wife laid an open 
letter before him. ‘Now, what did I tell 
you ?” she asked. 

The little man read the letter. The hand- 
writing was a scrawl, going here, there, and 
everywhere; but it announced that Mr. 
Leopold Wakerley would be delighted to 
accept Mrs. Timson-Smith’s invitation. He 
would leave London by the afternoon train 
on Sunday (it was quite impossible for him 
to get away before that time) and would 
arrive at about six o’clock on that Sunday 





“Oh, I wouldn’t worry, dad,” he 
said. “They're rum fellows, these 
actors, but joily sociable, I’ve heard ; 
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be nice to em and don’t make a fuss about 
‘em, and you'll find they’re ripping. A bit 
: centric, mind you ; but that’s all the better 
un. 

Mr. Timson-Smith, partially reassured, 
passed the next day or two in wondering 
what was going to happen. Sitting alone, 
after breakfast, with two embarrassing servants 
looking coldly at him, he was surprised by 
the sudden appearance of Mrs. Timson- 
Smith. In the old days of Camberwell 
Green the lady had been in the habit of 


OH, 1 WOULDN'T WORRY, DAD,” HE SAID. 








‘THEY'RE RUM FELLOWS, THESE ACTORS.’” 


evening. The last clause of his letter was a 
curious one. 

“Let me beg of you,” he wrote, “not to 
lionize me. It is repugnant to that finer 
sensitiveness which characterizes me. Let 
me join you as one of yourselves ; think of 
me as being a friend. The many photo- 
graphs, in my varied characters, you have 
seen in the papers, and the flattering notices 
which have invariably accompanied their 
insertion, will probably have led you to a 
false impression of me. I desire to 
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be a mere private individual in your 
household.” 

“It’s all right,” said Mrs. Timson-Smith, a 
little doubtfully, “ but it ain’t quite what I 
wanted. However, we’ll draw him out when 
he gets down here ; and we’ve got him, any- 
way.” 

Those artful little notes accompanying the 
invitations had their effect; out of quite a 
large number there were only two “ regrets.” 

Sunday though it was, the name of Mr. 
Leopold Wakerley acted like magic; there 
was to be a big dinner-party, and after it 
one of those indefinable functions destined 
to crowd the rooms and make the guests 
generally hot and uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Timson-Smith was confident of 
success ; at last she had achieved her ambi- 
tion. It was a far cry that night from 
Camberwell Green; perhaps Mr. Timson- 
Smith wished it might have been a smaller 
cry back again. However, the ordeal had 
to be faced ; he knew that he would have to 
be pushed into corners, and dragged forth to 
meet people, and pushed back again; he 
only hoped he might manage to slip away 
to his own private sanctum for a smoke 
occasionally. 

“ Halloa, dad, you're looking rather 
chippy !” exclaimed Mr. Jack Timson-Smith, 
coming upon his father suddenly in a corri- 
dor. “ What’s wrong?” 

“ N-riothing,” said Mr. Timson-Smith, with 
a little sigh. “Only I do hope the man wili 
be all that your mother anticipates. You 
see, Jack, this is not my way of living at all. 
I wasn’t brought up to it, and I haven't 
dropped into it, so to speak, as your mother 
has. However, we'll hope for the best.” 

It becomes necessary that we should leave 
the Timson-Smiths for a while and take two 
flying leaps. The first we take is to the flat of 
Mr. Leopold Wakerley on the afternoon of 
Sunday. Mr. Leopold Wakerley—tired out 
after a matinée and an evening performance on 
the previous day—had risen late ; then some- 
one had dropped in to lunch and someone 
else to tea. Only at about six o'clock did 
Mr. Wakerley remember, with a start, that 
he should at that time have been miles away 
in the country, near the home of the Timson- 
Smiths. It was a raw and blustering night — 
not inviting, by any means, though it was 
early summer. Mr. Wakerley had to think 
of his health. More than that, what was he 
todo? It was Sunday ; there was no pos- 
sibility of sending a telegram. Finally, he 
thrust the matter aside, telling himself that 
he did not know these people and that a 


letter of apology would be sufficient to excuse 
his absence. Let it be said that, with the 
carelessness which is supposed to belong 
to the artistic temperament, Mr. Leopold 
Wakerley forgot the letter of apology and 
never wrote at all. With that our first flying 
leap is over, and we will leave the young 
actor-manager going out to dinner, cosily 
enough, not a mile from his flat. 

Our second leap takes us back again to 
that country wherein the home of the 
Timson - Smiths was situated. A_ bleak 
country part it was, on this night at least 
wind-swept and rain-swept—a bad night for a 
man to be out in. And there was a man 
out on this night, and in curious language he 
cursed the fate that had placed him in such 
a position. He stood just within the gates 
of the grounds of the Timson - Smiths’ 
mansion ; with one hand thrust within the 
breast of his frock-coat, and with his legs 
planted a little way apart, he shook his head 
at the lighted windows and spoke :— 

“Methinks yonder is the boyhood home 
of what might once have been—no, no; all 
that is past.” Then, coming down very sud- 
denly from his heights, he said in a smaller 
voice, “I wonder if there might be a chance 
here ?” 

He was a small man, yet with a presence. 
There was an indefinable air about him, as 
of one used to doing everything in public; 
although he was quite alone at this moment, 
he actually paused now and again in the 
midst of a speech as though waiting for 
the applause which should inevitably follow 
before he could go on again. His boots were 
soddened with rain and mud; he had no 
overcoat ; and an old and very shiny hat was 
perched on one side of his grey head. His 
face was clean shaven —or might have been, 
had it seen a razor during the past two days. 

Truth to tell, the man was in a sorry 
plight. One of that great company who 
“live to please,” he had been stranded, with 
other members of a small touring company, 
in bad weather and in a bad part of the 
country. The manager had bolted; the 
“ ghost” resolutely refused to take the most 
ordinary exercise; and Mr. Ramsey Porter, 
together with some eight or nine other indi- 
viduals, was left lamenting. 

Some of the others had friends —some 
had not. At all events, the little company 
separated, and Mr. Ramsey Porter set out to 
walk to London. Too proud to beg, he had 
supported himself for some days by reciting 
the immortal bard, in sections, in public- 
houses and other places. The game had 
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not paid ; and on this Sunday night Ramsey 
Porter was, to use his own expression, “on 
his uppers.” 

Behold him, then, with his courage screwed 
to the sticking-place, marching on the home 
of the Timson-Smiths. 

What his 
Heaven only knows; : 


idea was, SE 
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“Qh, please don’t mention it,” said Mrs. 
Timson-Smith, hurriedly, with a nervous 
glance behind her towards the drawing-room, 
where her guests were assembled. “You 
see, Mr. What-d’you-call-it—you took me a 

bit by surprise. I 
didn’t quite expect — 
ae I didn’t exactly know 





perhaps he hoped, if 
he spouted the lines of 
the immortal one badly 
enough, he might get 
a shilling to pass on. 
But whatever the 
reason, it must be re- 
corded here that in 
sheer desperation he 
walked up to the prin- 
cipal entrance and 
loudly rang the bell. 

“Tis not in mor- 
tals to command suc- 
cess’ — but we'll do 
more ; we'll get in, my 
boy, if the gods are 
kind,” he murmured 
to himself, as he gave 
a second tug at the 
bell. 

Ramsey Porter got 
in. The door was 
opened by a gorgeous 
footman, who stared at 
him in perplexity ; 
Ramsey Porter waved 
the menial aside, 
advanced into the hall, 
and looked about him 
critically. It happened 
that Mrs. Timson- 
Smith—impatient, and 
wondering what had 
become of her lion— 
was crossing the hall 
at that very moment. 














j ri@y —you look so different 
f4 in the pictures.” 
ft: Of course, 
: Timson - Smith was 
4% convinced that this 

Via was the great Leopold 
j  Wakerley, and she was 
a little disappointed 
and a little shocked. 
Remembering the 
guests who had _ been 
invited specially to 
meet the great man, 
she began to feel that 
she had made a 
hideous blunder. On 
the other hand, Mr. 
Ramsey Porter, after 
that one reference to 
his pictures, positively 
blushed, and held out 
his hand cordially to 
the lady. 

“* My dear lady, you 
have noticed them, 
then?” he exclaimed. 
“*T was said they were 
not unlike—the last 
ones, I mean—what 
time I played heavy 
lead for Fostick’s 
Combination of Talent. 
But—pooh !—that was 
nothing; I have had 
them twelve feet in 
length and on every 
hoarding.” 








Mrs. 











Ramsey Porter saw, in 
the big, richly-dressed 
woman, wealth and 
luxury and all that was desirable. Removing 
his hat with a flourish and beaming upon her 
genially, he burst forth. 

“Madam, I am an ac-tor,” he began, in 
a sonorous voice; and Mrs. Timson-Smith 
gave a violent start and looked at him 
rather nervously. “ An unkind fate has cast 
me, at this dead hour, within the walls of one 
with whom time stands hesitant, and on whom 
love and luxury attend as willing slaves. 
Madam, I implore you to pardon , 








““IN SHEER DESPERATION HE WALKED UP TO THE 





— “Yes, yes — quite 

— © . 

PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE.” SO, murmured Mrs. 
Timson-Smith. She 


turned to the footman. “ Will you take this 
gentleman to his room ?” 

Mr. Ramsey Porter staggered, passed his 
hand over his bald forehead, and wondered 
if the world had come to an end. But Mrs. 
Timson-Smith had turned away, and only 
came back for an instant to murmur sweetly, 


“You will be quick, won’t you? The first 
bell has gone, and we dine in twenty 
minutes.” 

Then she was gone. Ramsey Porter 














looked at the big footman and the big 
footman looked back at him. The big 
footman, being used to surprises in that 
household, was not greatly upset by this 
one. Being a conscientious man, however, 
he determined to warn the butler to keep an 
eye upon the silver. 

“This way, if you please, sir,” said the 
man. 

As they went up the stairs, the footman 
leading, Ramsey Porter took two stairs at a 
jump and linked his arm _ confidentially 
through that of the footman. 

“Tell me, me friend,” he said, in a stage 
whisper, “what is their intention regarding 
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Ramsey Porter nodded his head slowly, as 
he was shown into the beautifully furnished, 
well-lighted room, with a cheerful fire burn- 
ing in the grate. “ I see—I see,” he 
muttered to himself. “I have fallen by the 
wayside ; I am dying, in that attitude sugges- 
tive of flights of angels hovering ; I shall be 
found in the morning, probably with a leaf 
or two placed upon my person, by the 
thoughtful wanderers of the air. This isa 
vision, a taunting dream of luxury, from 
which I shall awake.” 

“Ts this—all your luggage, sir?” 

The footman was holding up gingerly a 
small, rain-soaked brown-paper parcel, tied 
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“IS THIS—ALL YOUR LUGGAGE, str?” 


me? What part do I play here to-night —or 
is this but a trap?” 

“The trap went to fetch you, sir,” said the 
man, in some astonishment. “ By the look 
of you, you might have walked.” 

“Walked ?” cried Ramsey Porter, stopping 
still on the stairs. “ You may well say walked, 
me friend; I seem never to have ceased 
walking lately. But, come—where are you 
taking me ?” 

“To your room, sir.” 


about clumsily with string. In a moment 
Mr. Ramsey Porter had snatched it from 
him. 

“ Young man, you know not what you do !” 
he exclaimed. ‘Who steals my—wardrobe 
—steals trash,’ I fully admit ; nevertheless, | 
may, in some more fortunate hour, need a 
change. Me friend,” he added, a little piti- 
fully, “I would eat. Now, do you think you 
could manage—say, even a crust of bread 
and a morsel of cheese ?” 
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“ Dinner will be served in a few minutes,” 
replied the footman, and went away to tell 
his fellow-servants what an astonishing lot 
these actors were, when you came to know 
‘em intimate ! 

“ Now, I wonder what it means?” asked 
poor Ramsey Porter, standing thoughtfully 
before the fire and drying his soddened 
boots. “They all seem to say that dinner 
will be served in a few minutes, and I seem 
to be expected. Can it be possible that my 
name—and eke my fame—has travelled so 
far? One never knows ; a mere whisper—a 
breath—will go a long way at times. And 
that Juno-like creature in the diamonds 
certainly. seemed to recognise me ; spoke of 
my pictures !” 

Meanwhile, in the drawing-room below, 
Mrs. Timson-Smith had gone in great agita- 
tion to her son Jack ; hurriedly she whispered 
him :— 

“Jack, I am in such trouble. 

that play-actor—has come.” 

“Thats all right, mater,” said the young 
man. ‘ Now we're all complete.” 

“You don’t understand. He’s not at all 
the sort of person I expected,” she whispered. 
“He—he isn’t exactly clean ; and he doesn’t 
seem to have much luggage. I do hope it 
will be all right ; but I wish, Jack, you’d just 
run up and—-and see that he’s got all he 
wants,” 

So young Timson-Smith nodded cheer- 
fully and ran upstairs. ‘To say that he was 
surprised when he entered the room and saw 
the apparition before him would be to put 
it very mildly indeed. He closed the door 
quickly and went in, with a blank look on 
his face. Recovering, however, he held out 
his hand, in his own genial fashion, to 
Ramsey Porter. 

It was the first friendly hand that had 
been extended to that poor mummer for 
quite a long time; he grasped it fervently. 

“T say, you'll be awfully late, you know,” 
said young Timson-Smith ; “they're all wait- 
ing for you in the drawing-room.” 

“For—for me?” asked Ramsey Porter, 
faintly. 

* Rather! 
dressed ?’ 

Dimly Ramsey Porter understood that he 
was in a tight place. He could not know 
how the mistake had arisen; he only knew 
that certain smartly-dressed people were 
waiting for him in the room below, while he 
stood, unkempt, unshaven—a mere wastrel 
out of the darkness—to fill someone else’s 
place. 

Vol. xxv.—30. 


That man 


I say, aren’t you going to get 


“T—I regret that I am not quite the 
figure to appear 

“Oh, don’t you worry about that,” said 
young Timson-Smith. “I heard something 
about there being a little accident. Missed 
your luggage, I suppose ?” 

““T miss it more every hour,” murmured 
Ramsey Porter to himself. Aloud he said: 
“Yes; I missed it somehow, on—on the 
road.” 

‘“‘T should think dad’s things would about 
fit you,” said Jack, looking him over criti- 
cally. “ But you'll have to jump, you know ; 
we're dreadfully late.” 

“Jump, young man? 





Let me tell you 


’ that I have ere now changed to the skin in 


two minutes and a quarter. Jump, indeed !” 

He was so quick about it that he got down 
—hurriedly shaved, and with Mr. Timson- 
Smith’s spare dress-suit upon him-—just as 
the guests were rustling across the hall. ‘The 
getting into that dress-suit was a miracle, for 
Timson-Smith was small and lean, while 
Ramsey Porter, although small, was yet a 
little bigger than his host, and was, above 
all things, considerably more rotund. ‘The 
waistcoat, after being buttoned, creaked omin- 
ously ; while the coat had already given way 
in one place across the shoulders, owing to 
tightness. Ramesy Porter fervently hoped 
that he might get through his scene without 
further accident. 

The worst of the business was that every- 
one looked at him, and, having looked at 
him, began to talk about things and plays of 
which he knew nothing. ‘They all knew him 
to be an actor, and he felt that his fame had 
travelled farther than he had imagined ; but 
they spoke of parts of which he had never 
heard. Fortunately for him the great Mr. 
Leopold Wakerley had sprung into fame 
quite in a hurry, and so was practically un- 
known, save in these later months. More 
than that, his portraits had never appeared 
except in character, and the world outside 
knew nothing of his every-day appearance. 

“ Will you sit here?” asked Mrs. Timson- 
Smith, beaming upon him and waving a 
jewelled hand to the place at her right. 
“ We were so late, and ”—-lowering her voice 
a littkk—“ people get so impatient that I 
could not wait any longer. I will introduce 
you gradually.” 

“ Madam, there are no words upon my 
tongue to thank you,” said Ramsey Porter, 
placing one hand upon his breast and bowing 
low. Immediately afterwards, however, he 
started upright, with a somewhat shocked 
expression ; the dress-suit was tighter than 
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he had anticipated, and he was not quite 
sure which part had given way this time. 

It was a fearful and a wonderful sight to 
see this man, who knew only the backwaters 
of his profession, playing his part in that 
great house for all that that part was worth. 
His stiff collar rasped his newly-shaved chin ; 
he was in agonies about the waist ; yet with 
what an air he carried himself! This was 
no ordinary feast ; he had been called upon, 
at a moment’s notice, to “gag” for someone 
else, and he gagged magnificently. The 
only thing that troubled him was that the 
courses came so slowly, and that the people 
about him would talk of things he did not 
understand. A simpering, elderly lady on 
the opposite side of the table first set the 
ball rolling. 

“T really must thank you personally for 
the great pleasure you gave me in that last 


part of yours,” she gushed. “At the 
moment when you entered there in the 
moonlight ——” 


“ Madam,” said Ramsey Porter, feeling 
that at last he had been recognised ; 
“indeed, you mistake. My last performance 

wherein I enacted three rdles in one 
evening—was not in the moonlight. You 
are confusing me with some lesser man who 
probably played in a mere farce. I entered, 
it is true, but through the burning mill. I 
had myself fired that mill and perished 
nobly, smoking my trusty cigarette to the 
last before a slow curtain.” 

People began to look puzzled and to 
whisper ; then a callow youth broke in from 
the end of the table: 

“T say, don’t you find it awfully funny, 
don’t you know, putting that stuff on your 
face ? ” 

Ramsey Porter swelled so much with in- 
dignation that another seam went. “Stuff, 
sir?” he cried. “Tis the glorious livery of 
the profession in which I was cradled. Let 
me tell you, sir, that I was born in a tent, 
and was, at the early age of four, an infant 
phenomenon, and playing, sir, to good 
money!” 

“You have hada very wide experience,” 
ventured Mr. Timson-Smith. 

Ramsey Porter tossed off a glass of cham- 
pagne with the air of one drinking out of a 
stage goblet, smacked his lips, and smiled. 
“Sir, | have been, as one might say, every- 
thing by turns and nothing long. Heavy 
lead has been my line, and other things have 
come to me on occasion. My Othello 
has been the talk of provincial audiences ; 
I am told that my Mother Crusoe rocked 
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the house with foolish laughter; I once 
reached Newcastle as one of the Three 
Witches. Experience ? Heaven forgive me! 
I have played clown in a circus—and was 
rolled in a carpet for my pains. And the 
carpet was dusty !” 

“] had no idea that it was necessary for 
one to go through so much,” said Mrs. 
Timson-Smith. 

“We go through everything, madam,” said 
Ramsey Porter, with something of a sigh. 
“If one would succeed, one must be pre- 
pared not only to be an actor but an author. 
The authors upon whose work I in my time 
have improved are countless ; there is no 
work, however noble, that will not bear 
improvement.” 

“Is there really a prompter who stands in 
the flies ?” asked the gushing lady again. 

“Not in the flies, madam-—perchance at 
the wings,” said Ramsey Porter. ‘“ For my 
part I know not a prompter—we prompt 
ourselves; no actor of standing needs a 
prompter. If the line won't come another 
will serve, and probably better.” 

“It must be interesting to play so many 
parts,” suggested another guest at the farther 
end of the table. 

“Parts, sir? I remem-bar, on one occa 
sion ”—Ramsey Porter leaned back in bis 
chair and held a. glass of champagne between 
one half-closed eye and the light—“in a 
drama, not unknown, perchance, to some of 
you, ‘A Dream of Gold, or Shall She Speak?’ 
it was my fate to play six parts. At first I 
was the grey-haired butler, with a soliloquy 
into which one could, so to speak, set one’s 
teeth ; I perished, defending to the last the 
family plate. Next I was a giddy youth 
returned from abroad and falsely accused of 
the murder of a rich aunt. While the scene 
was set I danced a hornpipe as a comic 
sailor, who came from Heaven-knows-where 
for the occasion. I was tried for my life in the 
next act, but escaped ; I was a sentry outside 
the prison, and made love (in a red wig and 
whiskers) to a singing chambermaid ; I was 
the inspector of police, in a fireman’s helmet, 
who arrested the real murderer of the butler ; 
and I had a topical song, as the village inn- 
keeper in the last act, before changing again 
to the persecuted hero returning to the home 
of his ancestors.” 

It was, of course, impossible for Ramsey 
Porter to avoid making blunders. More 
than that, the strange life he had led had 
given him that curious view of things, and 
that easy familiarity with people, which was 
not all that could be desired at the aristo- 
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cratic board of the Timson-Smiths. He 
addressed one elderly lady, to her horror, as 
“my dear”; drank, perhaps, rather more 
champagne than was good for him; and 
capped his performances by rising, somewhat 
unsteadily, to address the company. 

“ Friends—fellow-citizens—men of Rome 
—to say nothing of the ladies,” he began, 
kissing his finger-tips and beaming upon 
Mrs. Timson-Smith; “it is meet that I 
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ing ; she hurriedly rose and gave the signal 
for the ladies to depart. At the same 
moment young Timson-Smith came down 
the room and took the arm of Ramsey 
Porter. 

“T say, old chap, I want you a moment,” 
said the young man. 

“T come with you straight,” said Ramsey 
Porter, making an- elaborate bow to the rest 
of the men. 
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“ * PRIENDS—FELLOW-CITIZENS—MEN OF ROME—TO SAY NOTHING OF THE LADIES,’ HE BEGAN.” 


should return some thanks to you for all 
that I have enjoyed this evening. I could 
have been happier, perchance, had my 
borrowed garments clung to me less closely ; 
but I have worn many things in my time. 
It is good to think that I, who have delighted 
thousands (quite setting aside certain be- 
nighted audiences who have flung undesir- 
able things at me; I forgive them all)— 
] say that it is meet that I should be recog- 
nised and taken to your hearts as I have 
been taken to-night. I do not understand 
why the merits I possess should have entitled 
me to this—but let it pass. As some slight 
return for a feast I had not expected I will— 
while, as someone whose name has slipped 
my mind for the moment once said, I am 
‘full of meat ’—I will recite to you, at length, 
‘The Dream of Eugene Aram.’ If, by 
chance, under the influence of the rosy god, 
I should omit a line or should forget any 
part, I will give you a specimen of my 
powers in the art of gagging.” 

He had actually got through the first two 
lines, at a slow and ponderous pace, before 
Mrs. Timson-Smith realized what was happen- 


“Or as straight as you can, eh?” laughed 
Jack. 

They went upstairs to the room in which 
Ramsey Porter had changed. Jack shut the 
door and then looked at the other man with 
a whimsical expression of face. 

“T say, who are you, really ?” 

* Don’t you know?” asked Ramsey Porter. 

“T know who you're supposed to be,” said 
Jack. “The mater thinks you re Leopold 
Wakerley, the London actor.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that 1, Ramsey 
Porter, who once was billed twelve feet high 
and who played on a certain notable occa- 
sion in Newcastle (where jealous spite kept 
my name out of the bill)—-do you mean to 
tell me that I have been mistaken for 
another ?” 

“ Well, it looks like it,” said Jack, quietly. 
“ How did you come here ?” 

“A harsh world would have naught of me; 
I”—the poor mummer’s voice broke a little 
and he turned away his head—“ I was starv- 
ing; I had tramped for nearly three days 
and slept at nights—well, Heaven knows 
how!” 
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“ Poor beggar !” 

“ Poor no longer!” cried Ramsey Porter, 
with a sudden change of manner. “I have 
been, for one night at least, playing lead ; for 
one night at least I have tasted of the best ; 
for one night in all his strolling life Ramsey 
Porter has stood out among men and has 
been looked upon by the eyes of beauty.” 
He kissed his finger-tips. ‘Call me not 
poor after that!” 

“Well, in return for that, will you do mea 
favour ?” asked Jack. ‘ 

“ Ask of me what you will; it is granted.” 

“TI wouldn’t care to let the mater know 
that any mistake had been made,” said 
young Timson-Smith. “You see, she ex- 
pected this man from London to come down, 
and you turned up in his place. Don’t you 
think you might slip away — quietly, you 
know—without making any explanation ?” 
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in a low voice. “But tell me, young sir, 
how did I play my part?” 

“You were deuced funny,” said Jack, with 
a laugh. 

“Ah! I had not desired to be funny,” 
said Ramsey Porter, with a sigh. “If you 
would assist me to—to remove my garments, 
I would be ready to go the sooner,” he 
added. 

So young Timson-Smith stripped him with 
care, and Ramsey Porter put on again his 
own old garments. At the last moment 
Jack said, delicately enough :— 

“T say, I'd be awfully glad if you'd 
accept——” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Ramsey Porter, with 
dignity ; “I am no beggar!” 

“Oh, you quite misunderstand me ; I was 
only suggesting a loan—a_ small matter 
between gentlemen, surely.” 

The face of Ramsey Porter 
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cleared ; he shook the hand of 
his young friend and accepted a 
sovereign—very gravely writing 
down in an old pocket-book the 
amount of the debt and the 
name and address of young 
Timson-Smith. 

“Tt shall be repaid,” he said, 
gravely. “Now I wiil dis- 
semble, as before suggested. 
Having played my part - 
dressed for it, too, by 
George! I will go off with- 
out the usual slow music. 
Farewell ; you shall hear from 
me.” 

Young Timson - Smith has 
never heard from him ; perhaps 
it was hardly to be expected 
that poor Ramsey Porter should 
have had the opportunity to 
scrape together again so large 
a sum of money. Mrs. Timson- 
Smith, for her part, has never 
been undeceived ; but she was 
a little relieved, perhaps, at the 
sudden disappearance of the 








“YOU WOULD HAVE ME DISSEMBLE?—GO FORTH INTO THE DARKNESS?” 


“You would have me dissemble ?—go 
forth into the darkness, as it were?” 

“If you wouldn’t mind,” said Jack. 

“It shall be done,” said Ramsey Porter, 


man she thought she had 
invited to her dinner-party. 

“ Never again !” she murmured to herself, 
with a decided shake of the head. “They 
are much too eccentric, these realiy great 
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The Flight of a Golf Ball. 


By FRANK BROADBENT, M.I.E.E. 


PRELIMINARY Note. — The experiments described in this article were carried out by Mr. Harry Smith, 


F.1.C., and the writer, the idea originating with Mr. 


Smith, who, besides being a skilful experimentalist, 


is a keen and expert golfer.—F. B. 


NYONE—\that is to say, any- 
one who is at all observant— 
who has watched a game of 
tennis, cricket, or golf must 
have noticed at times the 
erratic course taken by the 
ball during its flight through the air. 

When a ball or a stone is dropped from a 
height it falls, under normal conditions, in 
a perfectly straight line, assuming no strong 
wind to be blowing. When thrown through 
the air it describes a regular curve before 
reaching the ground. But when struck by a 
racket, bat, or golf club, something happens 
which causes the ball to describe what, in 
popular language, might be called an 
irregular curve. 

So far as tennis and cricket are concerned 
players recognise that this is caused by the 
“spin” on the 
ball due to the 





than some of the “ brilliant” catches that the 
spectators frantically applaud. 

In lawn-tennis the same thing occurs ; but 
for two reasons it is not so_ noticeable. 
First, the ball does not travel so far as in 
cricket ; and, second, it is caught on a racket 
and not in the hand, so the twist is not felt 
in the same way. But the effects are there, 
whether recognised or not. The ball 
approaching a player from the opposite 
court, and he thinks to himself, ‘ Yes, I will 
just place this over in that corner,” but the 
ball goes anywhere but into the corner in 
which it ought to have dropped. Why? 
Because it was spinning when it touched the 
player’s racket, the spin having been put on 
it by the stroke of his opponent. 

In the championship matches at Queen’s 
Club between the English and the American 
players, the 
American serves 


1S 


way in which it had a distinct 
is struck, or to “curl” in the 
the “twist” put air, which at 
on it by the first bothered 
bowler. the English 

The fielder at ‘ players. This, 
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‘slip” rarely 
has a ball which 
is not twisting, and he needs generally to be 
pretty smart to hold a catch. 

Just consider what happens after a ball 
has left the hands of a fast bowler. ‘Travel- 
ling at a terrific pace the ball touches the 
bat, runs along it, acquires a rapid twist in so 
doing, and flies through the “slips.” The 
fielder puts out his hand and just misses it. 
He could swear he held his hand at the spot 
the ball was travelling to, and so he did. 
But the ball had a “twist” on it, and 
deviated from the straight path in which it 
started on leaving the bat. Or perhaps the 
helder’s eye is quick enough to follow the 
irregular course of the ball and he “ fields ” it. 
But it is too “hot,” and hedropsit. “Buttered” 
is all the sympathy he gets from the man in 
the crowd, who does not understand that the 
ball was revolving so rapidly that it took the 
skin off the player’s hand, and that to have 
Stopped it at all was a far more difficult task 





again, was due 
to the twist or 
spin put on the ball by the server in striking it. 

In baseball an expert pitcher can send 
down some very tricky deliveries, and make 
the ball describe a double curve in the air 
before it reaches the striker. As for golf, 
when a golfer has made a particularly good 
drive from the tee he is generally so pleased 
with himself that he does not worry much 
about the path followed by the bali, but 
hands his driver to the caddie, and looks 
round for approbation with that air of satis- 
faction which only the pure-blooded golfer 
can assume. 

But the two-hundred yards’ drive does not 
always come off. The ball rises, then sud- 
denly “ducks” and buries itself in the 
ground ; or it starts off low down, rising 
gradually for a little distance, then, curving 
sharply upwards, rises almost perpendicularly, 
and falls—well, perhaps fifty yards from the 
The path described is shown in Fig. 1. 


“ DUCKING” DRIVE, 


tee. 
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Sometimes the ball will emulate Diavolo 
in looping the loop, and follow a path in- 
dicated by the line in Fig. 2. 

At other times, instead of rising, the ball 
travels low, and taking a graceful curve, say 
to the right, instead of travelling towards the 
next green, drops about as far from the latter 
as at starting. To add to its diversions it 
rolls into a ditch or behind a bunker. It is 
at such times as these that the remarkable 
fluency and extra- 
ordinary range of 
vocabulary of the 
average golfer get 
full licence and 
are heard’at their 
best—or worst. 

This extra- 
ordinary be- 
haviour on the 
part of the ball 
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In this article, therefore, theory will be 
left severely alone, and the reader may base 
his own conclusions upon the _ results 
obtained. 

As mentioned before, the tape business 
was a little crude, and the idea of photo- 
graphy occurred to us as a possible method. 
Now, anyone who has tried to snap-shot a 
golfer in the act of driving a ball knows that 
it is not easy. It is easy enough to obtain a 
good picture at 
the top of the 
stroke, when the 
club is practically 
stationary, just 
preparatory to the 
swing; but at the 
instant when the 
club face meets 
the ball it is tra- 
velling at some- 


an 





is due to “ spin.” 2.—THE PATH OF A 
But, as a_ golf 
ball is not caught in the hand as in cricket, 
nor on a racket as in tennis, how do we 
know that it spins at all? And, if the ball 
be fairly hit with a straight-faced driver, why 
should it spin ? 

Now, I do not propose to attempt to 
answer conundrums of that sort. The fact 


was demonstrated some timé ago by Professor 


Tait, father of the late Lieutenant Tait, of 
the Black Watch, at one time golf champion, 
who was killed by a ball smaller than used in 
the golf game, whilst serving his country in 
South Africa in the much more serious game 
of war. 

Professor ‘Tait enlisted his son’s services in 
the carrying out of certain experiments, 
which had for their object the determination 
of the direction and amount of spin given to 
a golf ball when struck in the ordinary way. 

A length of narrow tape was wound round 
the ball, which was then set on a tee at a 
short distance from a box of clay. Lieutenant 
‘Tait then drove the ball into the clay ; and 
the amount of spin or twist given to it was 
determined by the length of tape unwound 
from the ball. 

A little crude, perhaps, but the point was 
proved. As an illustration of life’s little 
ironies the tale is told that Professor Tait, 
having proved to his own satisfaction that it 
was theoretically impossible to drive a golf 
ball beyond a given distance—-that is, with- 
out touching the ground—his son next day 
somewhat upset the theory by driving a ball 
considerably farther than the theoretical 
limit. 


** SELF-LOOPING ” 


thing like eighty 
to one hundred 
feet a second. In such attempts at snap- 
shotting a drive with an ordinary Kodak, 
the club head generally does not come 
out at all, owing to the pace at which it 
is travelling; and to attempt to photograph 
the travelling ball in this way, in the hope of 
learning anything as to its motion, is futile. 
So we decided to try the method employed 
by Professor Vernon Boys in his well-known 
researches on the motion of rifle bullets. 
This consists in obtaining a shadow of the 
bullet on a photographic plate by means of 
an electric spark. 

But it is one thing to shadowgraph a bullet 
and quite another thing to succeed with a 
golf ball. ‘The one is metallic and can be 
used to close an electric circuit in order to 
produce a spark ; the other is an insulator of 
electricity and cannot, therefore, be utilized in 
this way. Again, the bullet will travel in a 
straight line for a short distance from the 
muzzle of the rifle, so there is very little fear 
of its missing the electrical contacts. The 
ball, on the other hand, not being fired from 
a rifle but struck by a club, is not so precise, 
and in nine cases out of ten would fail to 
make the desired contact ; besides which the 
club following up behind the ball would 
carry away or destroy any delicate apparatus 
in its path. 

This is precisely what happened in our 
first experiments. The club head was pro- 
vided with a metal finger, which made 
contact with a brass plate on the floor just 
as it struck the ball. But the force of impact 
was such that either the plate or the project- 
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ing finger moved or bent, so that it was a 
matter of considerable difficulty to reset 
them in precisely the same relative positions. 

As the experiments must necessarily be 
carried out in a dark room with just sufficient 
red light to find one’s way about, it is obvious 
that no man, however expert with a golf 
club, could possibly hit the ball fairly time 
after time in exactly the same way and miss 
the photographic plate fixed about half an 
inch from the ball. It was therefore 
necessary to devise a mechanical golfer 
which could be depended on to do this. 
After many fruitless attempts to hit the ball 
and produce an electric spark at the pre- 
cise moment reguired, we 
succeeded ; and the general 
arrangement of the apparatus 
is shown in Fig. 3. 

A short length of shafting 
(A) is supported by two bear- 
ings, fixed to the uprights (B 
and C) at a height of about 
four feet six inches above 
the floor. ‘This is about the 
average shoulder height of a 
man. On the shaft a pulley 
(D) is keyed, having a circum- 
ference of about twelve feet, 
and to this the golf club (E) 
is attached by means of a 
bent arm representing the 
arms of the golfer. 

If now a golf ball be placed 
in the correct position on the 
floor, it is only necessary to 
revolve the shaft to make the 
club strike it. It was not 
sufficient for our purpose to 
merely strike the ball; we 
wanted to strike it repeatedly 
at a certain definite speed. 
As we could only revolve the 
shaft once for each stroke, we 
decided that to drive it by 
means of a falling weight would be the most 
reliable method to adopt. As is well known, 
a falling weight travels sixteen feet during 
the first second, and acquires a velocity of 
thirty-two feet per second ; so, as we could 
allow a twelve-foot drop, we could count 
upon a speed of twenty-four feet per second 
just as the weight touched the ground. A 
rope was, therefore, coiled round the pulley 
on the shaft, passed over a guide pulley in the 
Ceiling, and the end made fast to a weight. 
In order to eliminate any retardation effect 
due to friction we chose a pretty heavy 
Weight, viz., twenty-eight pounds, and it goes 
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without saying that we stood clear when it 
fell—not only clear of the weight, but of 
the golf club, which came round at a terrific 
pace. As the circle described by the club 
head was roughly two and a half times 
the circumference of the pulley, the ball 
was struck at a speed of about sixty feet per 
second, and the photographs which follow 
show it to be travelling at about double the 
speed of the club. In the later experiments, 
practically all those with the iron tools 
(technically known as “cleeks” and 
“mashies”), the speed was increased to 
about eighty feet per second. The speed of 
the ball was then nearly two miles a minute, 
which, although fairly good 
travelling, is often exceeded 
in practice, as in all our ex- 
periments we never quite got 
the characteristic “ swish ” 
which is heard when a good 
golfer drives off from the tee. 

A front view of the club 
and ball is given in Fig. 4, 
from which it will be seen 
that the golf club is set well 
above the ball, the latter 
being supported on a piece 
of indiarubber tube slipped 
over a short peg in the floor, 
and that the photographic 
plate is between the ball and 
the club. As Shakespeare 
says, “‘ Thereby hangs a tale.” 
In the first attempts the club 
head was set exactly in line 
with the ball, and for some 
time we could not make out 
why it invariably missed fire, 
so to speak. The weight 
would come down with a 
crash that almost shook the 
very foundations; the club 
whizzed round in a truly 
alarming fashion; but the 
ball took it all calmly and kept its seat, 
sort of “winking the other eye” at us. 
At first we were mystified, but after a few 
ineffectual shots a mark appeared on the floor, 
about three inches away from the ball on the 
near side. Then we realized that had the club 
not been a pretty good-tempered one it would 
have broken its neck with the first shot, as it 
had been hitting the floor each time. The 
fact is that centrifugal force comes in largely 
in swinging a golf club, the effect of which is 
to bring the club head towards the striker. 
In our experiments this effect was somewhat 
exaggerated, as the club in the position 
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shown in Fig. 3 does not describe exactly 
the true golf swing. On repeating them, 
however, with a specially made club, fixed 
in a perfectly vertical position, the same 
effect was observed, the head moving back- 
wards about an inch, so that its centre 
lay in a line with the stick or shaft. 
This explains why a beginner almost 
invariably either “toes” the ball or 
cuts a clod from mother earth ; and it 
also points to the remedy. If, instead 
of trying to hit the ball with the middle 
of the club face, he aims at “ heeling ” 
it—that is, striking it with 
the heel (a club head, 
being a “freak,” pos- 
sesses a face, a toe, and 
a heel)—he will generally 
make a better shot. A 
practised golfer uncon- 
sciously makes the neces- 


sary allowance for the - 

- . . . was — 
bending of the driving - —— — 
shaft, but had he knowns aero 


during his novitiate why 
he so often “ struck 
Scotland,” as the caddie 
remarked to Balfour, he would probably have 
made more rapid progress. 

To allow for this bending action it was 
necessary to start the stroke with the club 
above and beyond the ball and negative as 
shown in Fig. 4, and such was the precision 
and uniformity of the swing that the club 
never failed to strike the ball full in the face, 
and only once was a negative broken, and 
this was due to the momentum carrying the 
club twice round. Means were at once 
devised to prevent a recurrence of this. 

Having overcome all difficulties in connec- 
tion with striking the ball, the next difficulty 
was to produce the electric spark automatic- 
ally at the right moment. As has already 
been pointed out, contact pieces fixed on the 
club head were carried away or destroyed, or 
lost their shape each 
time they came _ into 
action ; nor is this to 
be wondered at, seeing 
that they were travelling 
at upwards of two miles 
a minute. 

The final 
ment, which 


4-— SHOWING THE 





arrange- 
worked 


quite satisfactorily, was 
a short metal arm (F) 
fixed to the revolving 
spindle of the machine. 
At a certain point in 


SPRING OF THE CLUB IN DOTTED 
LINES. 





5.—DIAGRAM OF SPARKING ARRANGEMENT. 
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its travel this arm made contact between two 
knobs; the effect of which was to close a gap 
in the discharging circuit of a Leyden jar, 
causing the latter to emit a brilliant spark. 
The simple diagram (Fig. 5) explains this 
clearly. A is a Leyden 
jar, placed on its side, so 
as to bring the sparking 
knobs (B and C) in line 
with the ball. D is the 
gap or switch, which is 
closed at the right 
moment by the moving 
arm. Assuming the 
Leyden jar to be fully 








charged — which was 
done for each stroke, by 
means of a_ powerful 


Wimshurst machine — 
the closing of the gap 
(D) causes the jar to dis- 
charge across B and C, 
producing a bright but 
instantaneous flash. The 
actual duration of the 
spark, which is of the 
same nature as a flash 
of lightning, is said to be 1-25,000,o0o0th 
(one twenty-five millionth) of a second. 

The short arm referred to could be 
adjusted so as to make contact at any por- 
tion of the golf stroke; but as one-eighth of 
an inch of movement corresponded to a 
movement of one inch at the end of the 
club, the adjustment had to be very carefully 
and exactly done. 

And now everything is ready for a trial. 
Before each actual attempt a trial run is 
made. The Leyden jar is charged, the 
spindle turned round to bring the weight up 
to the ceiling, a piece of plain card placed 
in position to represent the negative plate, 
and the ball carefully poised on the india- 
rubber tee. ‘“‘ Ready! Off!” Down comes 
the weight with a bang, round goes the club 
with a slight “swish”; a sharp 
smack as the club hits the ball, 
and a click at the Leyden jar, 
apparently simultaneously, tells us 
that all is O.K. This is not quite 
the end, as there is the 
back-lash to contend 
with—that is, the swing- 
ing back of the club, 
endangering the nega- 


ig tive. 
ee The ball is found, 
“~~~ ©? replaced on the tee, 


and everything made 
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ready as_ before. 
All lights, except 
a faint red glow, 
are switched off, 
and the negative 
is placed in posi- 
tion. “ Let go”— 
and in one second 
it isallover. But 
what a long se- 
cond it seems in 
the dark ; and we 
don’t feel quite 
safe till all is still 
again. The nega- 











6.—FLAT-FACED IRON CLUB. 


Club and ball in contact. Ball has tiye js at once 
ust moved, as shown by the small . one, © 
elearance between it and the tee, on developed. I his 


the side nearest to the club. 


is very necessary, 
for although the spark is so instantaneous— 
less than a millionth of a second 
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Fig. 7 shows the club about one-eighth of 
an inch nearer to the tee,_and the centre of 
the ball is practically over the forward edge, 
having travelled about a quarter of an inch, 
or twice the distance through which the club 
has travelled. 

As these photos. do not represent different 
positions of the same flight, but of two quite 
distinct drives, we cannot accept their evi- 
dence as absolutely conclusive. But the 
four succeeding photos. (Figs. 8, 9, 10, and 
11), although representing different shots, all 
tend to confirm the view that the ball starts 
off with twice the speed of the club at the 
moment of impact. 

And what do they show as to the under- 
spin theory? They confirm it most de- 
cidedly. In the first five photos. the tee is 
visible, and the distances travelled by the 
ball are respectively one-eighth, 





to the eye it seems longer, 
and it is an easy matter during 
the trial run to misjudge the 
position of the ball when the 
spark actually occurs. If, there- 
fore, two or three plates are 
exposed one after the other 
and all developed together, the 
chances are that there is a cry 
of “lost ball.” On the whole 
we were fairly fortunate, and did 
not, I think, develop more than 
one blank plate. 

And now a word of explana- 








a quarter, one and a quarter, 
three, and five inches ; the pin 
shown stuck in the floor on the 
fifth photo. marks a distance of 
four and a half inches from 
the tee. In Fig. 11 the tee is 
not shown, but the three pins 
mark a distance of nine inches 
from the starting-point, so the 
ball has travelled almost one 
foot. 

The position of the pin, it 
will be noted, moves gradually 
backwards as the ball advances, 








tion of the actual photographs. 
The nine shown are selected 
from a large number taken at 
very short distances apart in 
the ball’s travel. The first six 
are shots with the specially made straight 
“cleek.” Driven with a perfectly straight- 
faced club, it would scarcely be supposed 
that the ball would spin if fairly hit and not 
“sliced.” That it does so is certain, as is 
conclusively proved by the photographs. 

In Fig. 6 the club has just hit the ball, 
which has moved forward about an eighth of 
aninch. This is clear from the fact that the 
ball is resting on the forward edge of the india- 
rubber tee, but has risen from the back edge. 
The club face is not quite perpendicular, 
and is therefore still descending slightly. It 
may possibly be this downward motion 
which imparts the underspin to the ball. 
(he pin seen projecting from the ball was 
set for each shot, as exactly as possible on 
the top. Of course, it was bent out of posi- 
tion by the rolling, and some of the photos. 


show that it was not always quite straight. 
Vol. xxv.—40 


7-—FLAT-FACED IRON CLUB. 
Ball just started in its flight. Com- 
paring this with Fig. 6 it isseen that 
the ball has travelled about twice 
the distance ot the club's travel ; 
showing that it has about twice the 
velocity (about 120ft. a second). 


and has revolved nearly a 
quarter of a turn during the 
first foot of its flight; this works 
out to about four and a half 
revolutions a second. This is 
not very fast, nor is the ball rising rapidly, 
but there 7s a 
slight rise un- 
doubtedly. The 
next photo. (Fig. 
12) shows one of 
the shots with a 
wood (bulger) 
“ driver,” the one 
almost invariably 
used in practice 
for driving off 
from the tee. The 
reason is not far 
to seek, as on 
comparing this 
print with Fig. 9 
it will be seen that 
the ball travels 
considerably 











8.—FLAT-FACED IRON CLUB. 
Ball has travelled about r}in. 


The 
position of the pin indicates the 


underspin. The club is seen to be 
twisted owing to the impact. 
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faster from the “driver” than from the 
“cleek.” Although both have travelled the 
same distance—three inches—the “ driver” 
shaft is only just over the tee, whereas the 
shaft of the “cleek” is a good inch beyond 














9. FLAT TRON CLUR, 
Rall 3in. from tee. Pin shows the underspin. 
Club twisted, due to impact, 3all rising. 
it. The speed of the ball at the instant this 
shadow was cast on the negative was not far 
short of three miles a minute. 

The last two photos. (Figs. 13 and 14) 
show the “mashie” shot. A mashie head 
is set at an angle, so as to get well under the 
ball for the purpose of “lofting” it. And it 
did loft it with a vengeance in our experi- 
ments. 

In Fig. 13 the club is just about over 
the centre line of the tee, the corner of 
which can just be seen at the bottom of 
the print, lying over at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. The pin is eclipsed by 
the shaft, but it reappears in the next photo. 
(Fig. 14). This shows in a_ remarkable 
manner the great speed of the club, as, 
although it has travelled about a couple of 
inches past the tee, the latter has not yet 
recovered from the shock, and is only just 

















To. FLAT IRON CLUB, 
Ball has travelled sin., club afin. Ball still rising and 
spinning. The pin stuck in the floor marks a distance of 
ajin from the tee 














1I.—FLAT-FACED IRON CLUB. 

Ball is now trin, from the tee. The three pins stuck in 

the floor mark a distance of gin. from the tee, which is now 

not seen in the photo. Ball has turned through almost a 

quarter of a revo'ution, which means one revolution in 

about 4oft. of travel, which gives a rate of about 4} revolu- 

tions a second. 

commencing to regain its vertical position. 
The position of the pin indicates how rapidly 
the ball is spinning. As nearly as can be 
judged it is revolving at the rate of one revo- 
lution in two and a half feet, which works 
out to approximately nine per second or five 
hundred and forty revolutions a minute. 

The effect of this on the upward curva- 
ture of the ball was most marked, and Mr. 
Smith, who was holding a net to catch it, 











12.—WOOD DRIVER. 
Rall has travelled about 3in. from the tee, whilst the driver is 
only about half-way through, showing how much faster than the 
club the ball is travelling. The pin indicates through what angle 
the ball has spun whilst travelling 3in., and to what height it 
has risen above the tee. 
narrowly escaped being hit in the face. Had 
the ball followed the straight path in which 
it started it would certainly have struck 
about the middle of the net, but, scorning 
this kind of bunker, it whistled like a bullet 
just past Mr. Smith’s head, and the next 
thing heard was a crash of breaking glass. 
The ball had gone clean through a thick 
plate-glass skylight. The experiment was 
repeated with a new ball and with the net 
fixed higher. The result was the same, 
the ball scoring another bull’s-eye within 
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a few inches of [| line shows the path it must have taken to 
the last. Careful get through the skylight. 
measurements This would be a beautiful shot for getting 
were made as to over a bunker on the edge of a “ putting 
the position of the green,” as the ball, due to its backward 
skylight relatively ey ; twist, would drop practically “dead” on the 
to the tee, and by % green—that is, it would not travel after 
measuring the =| . dropping; it might even run backwards a 
angle at which ie = little, if twisting sufficiently. The under- 
the ball started t spin of a golf ball is, in effect, 
on its journey, as ; | the equivalent of “ bottom 
shown in the |]. side” on a billiard ball. 
photographs, it is he In our experiments many 
proved beyond a 5 queer little points cropped up 
shadow ofadoubt |, | unexpectedly, which, whilst 
that the ball took 29 —GbNSnn Gilat: | of intense interest to the 
a very sharp turn _ Ball has just left the club. Top fs scientist, would scarcely be 
of indiarubber tee is just seen ff ee of . 
upwards soon after bent over at foot of photo. appreciated by the general 
it left the tee. In er. reader, but there is just 
the diagram (Fig. 15) the dotted line repre- B. mm] one that might be men- 
sents the straight path in which the ball | =«ttioned. 
would have travelled had it continued as a In many of the first 
it started ; that is to say, it is a straight S| experiments, although 
line drawn from the starting-point through ‘ the electrical 
its position on the photograph. The full contact was 
adjusted to 
“ spark” just 
4 mH} as the club 
SKYLIGHT. ' *| touched the 
ball, thé photo- 
14.—MASHIE SHOT. graphs invari- 
Ball has now travelled about 3}in. from the ably showed 
tee. The latter as seen from the photo. is 
just springing back into position. The pin the club about 


in the ball shows it is spinning backwards at two inches be- 
a good rate. P 














hind. This we 
found to be due to the lag of the 
club head, caused by the springi- 
ness of the shaft; so the sparking 
contact had always to be given a 
lead of at least two inches in order 
to allow for this. 

Having proved what we set out 
to do—viz., that a clean-hit golf 
ball has invariably an underspin, 
and that this spin tends to make 
the ball rise in a curved path— 
nothing further remains but to 
apply these principles to practice 
on the links, together with the 
little sidelights which the experi- 

ments throw on the 
general subject, 
leaving to theorists 
‘ the enunciation of 
7 7777 : any theory to 
VL 11/771 111 boom tine) 177 777777 pial Mant Fn 
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CURVED PATH ACTUALLY 
TAKEN SY THE BALL. 








I5.—DIAGRAM SHOWING CURVED PATH TAKEN BY THE BALL, phenomena. 





The Flying Death. 
A STORY IN THREE WRITINGS AND A TELEGRAM. 


By SamMueEL Hopkins ADAMS. 


Part I.—THE 


Document No. 1.—A letter of explanation from 
Harris Haynes, Reporter for the New Era, New 
York, off on Vacation, to his Managing Editor. 

MontTAUK Pornt, L.I., Sept. 20th, 1902. 
Mr. JOHN CLARE, Managing Editor, 
The New Zra, New York City. 

DEAR MR. CLARE, 
Here is a case for your 
personal consideration. At 
present it is—or, at least, it 
would appear on paper—a 
bit of pure insanity. Lest 
you should think it that, and myself the 
victim, I have two witnesses of character and 
reputation who will corroborate every fact 
in the case, and who go farther with the 
incredible inferences than I can bring myself 
todo. ‘They are Professor Willis Ravenden, 





TRACKS 


IN THE SAND. 


booming of the surf plainly, and came pre- 
sently to the crest of the sand-cliff, eighty 
feet above the beach. As the mist blew 
away we saw, a few yards out from the cliffs 
foot and a short distance to the east, the 
body of a man lying on the hard sand. 
There was something in the huddled pos- 
ture that struck the eye with a shock as of 
violence. With every reason for assuming at 
first sight the body to have been washed up, 
I somehow knew that the man had not met 
death by the waves. Where we stood the 
cliff fell too precipitously to admit of de- 
scent, but opposite the body it was lower, 
and here a ravine cut sharply through a dip 
between the hills at right angles to the 
beach. We half fell, half slipped down the 





expert in entomology and an en- 
thusiast in every other branch of 
science, and Stanford Colton, 
son of old Colton, of the Button 
Trust, and himself a medical stu- 
dent about to obtain his diplom L. 
Colton, like myself, is recupera 
ting. Professor Ravenden is 
studying the metamorphosis of a 
small, sky-blue butterfly species 
of insect with a disjointed name 
which inhabits these parts. 

We three constitute the total 
late-season patronage of Third 
House, and probably five per 
cent. of the population of this 
forty square miles of grassland, 
the remainder being the men of 
the Life Saving Service, the farmer 
families of First, Second, and 
Third Houses, and a little settle- 
ment of fishermen on the Sound 
side. 

This afternoon—yesterday, to 
be accurate, as it is now past mid- 
night—we three went out for a 
tramp. On our return we ran into 
a fine, driving rain that blotted 
out the landscape. It’s no trick 
at all to get lost in this country, 
where the hillocks were all hatched 
out of the same egg and the scrub- 
oak patches out of the same acorn. 
For an hour or so we circled 
around. Then we caught the 











“ WE HALF FELL, HALF SLIPPED DOWN THE ABRUPT DECLIVITY.” 
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abrupt declivity, made our way to the gully’s 
opening, which was almost blocked by a 
great boulder, and came upon a soft and 
pebbly beach only a few feet wide, beyond 
which the hard, clean level of sand stretched 
to the receding waves. As we reached the 
open a man appeared around a point to the 
eastward, saw the body, and broke into a 
run. Colton had started toward the body, 
but I called him back. I didn’t want the 
sand marked just then. Keeping close 
to the cliffs edge, we went forward to meet 
the man. As soon as he could make himself 
heard above the surf he hailed us. 

“ How long has that been there ?” 

“We've just found it,” said Colton, as we 
turned out toward the sea. “It must have 
been washed up at high tide.” 

“I’m the coastguardsman from the Bow 
Hill Station,” said the man, briefly. 

“We are guests at Third House,” said I. 
“We'll go through with this together.” 

* Come along, then,” said he. 

We were now on a line with the body, 
which lay with the head toward the waves. 
The coastguardsman suddenly checked his 
steps and exclaimed, “It’s Pauls Serdholm.” 
Then he rushed forward with @ great cry, 
“ He’s been murdered ! ” 


“Oh, surely not murdered,” expostulated 


nervously. ‘He's been 


” 


the Professor, 
drowned, and 

“Drowned !” cried the other, in a heat of 
contempt. “And how about that gash in 
the back of his neck? He’s the guard from 
Sand Spit, two miles below. Three hours 
ago I saw him on the cliff yonder. Since 
then he’s come and gone betwixt here and 
his station. And—” he gulped suddenly 
and turned upon us so sharply that the 
Professor jumped —“ what’s he met with ?” 

“The wound might have been made by the 
surf dashing him ona sharp rock,” I suggested. 

“No, sir,” said the coastguardsman, with 
emphasis. “The tide ain’t this high once in 
a month. It’s murder, that’s what it is— 
foul murder,” and he bent over the dead 
man with twitching shoulders. 

“‘He’s right,” said Colton, who had been 
hastily examining the corpse. “This is no 
drowning case. The man was stabbed and 
died instantly. Was hea friend of yours?” 
he asked of the guard. 

“No; nor of nobody’s, was Paul Serd- 
holm,” replied the man. “No later than last 
week we quarrelled.” He paused, looking 
blankly at us. 

“How long would you say he had been 
dead?” I asked Colton. 
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“A very few minutes.” 

“Then get to the top of the cliff and 
scatter,” I said; “the murderer must have 
escaped that way. From the hill-top you 
can see the whole country. Keep off that 
sand, can’t you? Make a défour to the 
gully.” 

“And what will you do?” 
Colton, looking at me curiously. 

“Stay here and study this out,” I replied, 
in a low tone. “You and the Professor 
meet me at Sand Spit in half an _ hour. 
Guard, if you don’t see anything, come back 
here in fifteen minutes.” He _ hesitated. 
“l’ve had ten years’ experience in murder 
cases,” I added. “If you will do as you’re 
told for the next few minutes we should 
clear this thing up.” 

No sooner had they disappeared on the 
high ground than I set myself to the solution 
of the problem. Inland from the body 
stretched the hard beach. Not one of us 
had stepped between the body and the soft 
sand into which the cliff sloped. In this soft, 
pebbly mass of rubble footprints would be 
indeterminable. Anywhere else they should 
stand out like the stamp on acoin. As we 
approached I had not‘ced that there were no 
prints to the east. On the side of the sea 
there was nothing except numerous faint 
bird tracks, extending almost to the water. 
Taking off my shoes I followed the spoor of 
the dead man. It stood out, plain as a 
poster, to the westward. For a hundred 
yards I followed it. There was no parallel 
track. ‘To make certain that his slayer had 
not crept upon him from that direction, I 
examined the prints for the marks of super- 
imposed steps. None was there. Three 
sides, then, were eliminated. My first hasty 
glance at the sand between the body and the 
cliff had shown me nothing. Here, however, 
must be the evidence. Striking off from the 
dead man’s line, I walked out upon the hard 
surface. 

The sand was deeply indented beyond the 
body, where the three men had hurried across 
to begin the hunt. But no other footmark 
broke its evenness. Not until I was almost 
on a line between the corpse and the mouth 
of the gully did I find a clue. Clearly 
imprinted on the clean level was the outline 
of a huge claw. There were the five talons 
and the nub of the foot. A little forward 
and to one side was a similar mark, except 
that it was slanted differently. Step by step, 
with starting eyes and shuddering mind, I 
followed the trail. Then I became aware of 
a second, confusing the first, the track of the 


inquired 
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same creature. At first the second track 
was distinct, then it merged with the first, 
only to diverge again. In this second series 
the points of the talons were toward the 
cliff. From the body to the soft sand 
stretched the unbroken lines. Nowhere else 
within a radius of many yards was there any 
other indication. The sand lay blank as a 
white sheet of paper ; as blank as my mind, 
which struggled with one stupefying thought 
—that between the dead life-saver and the 
refuge of the cliff no 
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shrinking from a blow, that was too much. 
I jumped to my feet, grabbed him by the 
arm, and started him along. 

“Don’t be a fool,” I said. ‘“ Keep this 
to yourself. I won’t have a lot of idiots 
prowling around those tracks. Understand ? 
You're to report this murder and say nothing 
about what you don’t know. Later we'll take 
it up again.” 

The man seemed stunned. He walked 
along quietly, close to me, and it was no 





creature had passed 
except one that stalked 
on monstrous clawed feet. 
You will appreciate now, 
Mr. Clare, that this wasn’t 
just the thing to inflict 
upon a_ matter - of - fact 
telegraph editor, without 
preparing his mind. 

My first thought was to 
preserve the evidence for 
a more careful examina- 
tion. I hastily collected 
some flat rocks and had 
covered those marks 
nearest the soft sand wi: >n 
I heard a hail. For the 
present I didn’t want the 
others to know what I 
had found. I wanted to 
think it out, undisturbed 
by conflicting theories. 
So I hastily returned, and 
was putting on my shoes 
when the Bow Hill coast- 
guardsman — his name 
was Schenck—came out 
of the gully. 

“See anything?” I 
called. 

“ Nothing to the north- 
ward. Have you found 
anything ?” 

“Nothing definite,” I 














replied. ‘ Don’t cross 
the sand there. Keep 
along down. We'll go to the Sand Spit 
Station and report this.” 

But the man was staring out beyond my 
little column of rock shelters. 

“What's that thing ?” he said, pointing to 
the nearest unsheltered print. “ Heavens! 
It looks like a bird track. And it leads 
straight to the body,” he cried, in a voice that 
jangled on my nerves. But when he began 
to look fearfully overhead into the gathering 
darkness, drawing in his shoulders like one 


“** Don'T BE A FOOL,’ 


I SAID ‘KEEP THIS TO YOURSELF.’ 


comfort to feel him now and again shaken 
by a violent shudder. We had nearly 
reached the station when Professor Ravenden 
and Colton came down to the beach in front 
of us. But they had nothing to tell. 

Before we reached the station I cleared 
another point to my satisfaction. 

“The man wasn’t stabbed ; he was shot,” 
I said. 

“Tl stake 


wound,” cried Colton, quickly. 


my life that’s no bullet 
*“T’ve seen 
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plenty of shooting cases. The bullet never 
was cast that made such a gap in a man’s 
head as that. It was a sharp instrument, 
with power behind it.” 

“To Mr. Colton’s opinion I must add my 
own for what it is worth,” said Professor 
Ravenden. 

“Can you qualify as an expert?” I de- 
manded, with the rudeness of rasped nerves 
and in some surprise at the tone of certainty 
in the old boy’s voice. , 

“When in search of a sub-species of the 
Papilionide in the Orinoco region,” said 
he, mildly, “my party was attacked by the 
Indians that infest the river. After we had 
beaten them off it fell to my lot to attend the 
wounded. I thus had opportunity to observe 
the wounds made by their slender spears. 
The incision under consideration bears a 
rather striking resemblance to the spear- 
gashes which I then saw. I may add that 
I brought away my specimens of Papilion- 
idz intact, although we lost most of our 
provisions.” 

“No man has been near enough the spot 
where Serdholm was struck down to stab 
him,” I said. “Our footprints are plain ; so 
are his. There are no others. The man 
was shot by someone lying in the gully or 
on the cliff.” 

“ T’ll bet you five hundred to five dollars that 
the post-mortem doesn’t result in the finding 
of a bullet,” cried Colton. 

I accepted, and it was agreed that he should 
stay and report from the post-mortem. At the 
station I talked with several of the men, and, 
assuming for the time that the case presented 
no unusual features of murder, tried to get 
at some helpful clue. Motive was my first 
aim. Results were scant. It is true that 
there was a general dislike of Serdholm, who 
was a moody and somewhat mysterious 
character, having come from nobody knew 
whence. On the other hand, no one had 
anything serious against him. The four 
clues that I struck, such as they were, I can 
tabulate briefly :— 

(I.) A week ago Serdholm returned from 
Amagansett with a bruised face. He had 
been in a street fight with a local loafer who 
had attacked him when drunk. Report 
brought back by one of the farmers that the 
life-saver beat the other fellow soundly, who 
went away threatening vengeance. Found out 
by telephone that the loafer was in Amagan- 
sett as late as five o’clock this afternoon. 

(II.) Two months ago Serdholm accused 
a local fisherman of stealing some tobacco. 
Nothing further since heard of the matter. 
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(III.) Three weeks ago a stranded juggler 
and mountebank found his way here and 
asked aid of Serdholm ; claimed to be his 
cousin. Serdholm sent him away next day. 
Played some tricks and collected a little 
money from the men. Serdholm, angry at 
the jeers of the men about his relative, threw 
a heavy stick at him, knocking him down. 
As soon as he was able to walk juggler went 
away crying. Not since seen. 

(1V.) This is the most direct clue for 
motive and opportunity. Coastguard Schenck 
(the man who met us at the scene of the 
murder) quarrelled with the dead man over 
the daughter of a farmer, who prefers 
Schenck. They fought, byt were separated. 
Schenck blacked Serdholm’s eye. Serdholm 
threatened to get square. Schenck cannot 
prove absolute alibi. His bearing. and 
behaviour, however, are those ofan innocent 
man. Moreover, the knife he carried was 
too small to have made the wound that 
killed Serdholm. And how could Schenck 
—or any other man—have stabbed the 
victim and left no track on the sand? That 
is the blank wall against which I come at 
every turn of conjecture. 

Professor Ravenden, Schenck, and I 
started back, we two to Third House, 
Schenck to his station. Colton remained to 
wait for the coroner, who had sent word that 
he would be over as soon as a horse could 
bring him. As we were parting Schenck 
said :— 

“Gentlemen, I’m afraid there’s likely to 
be trouble for me over this.” 

“Tt’s quite possible,” I said, “that they 
may arrest you.” 

“ Heaven knows I never thought of killing 
Serdholm or any other man. But I had a 
grudge against him, and I wasn’t far away 
when he was killed. The only evidence to 
clear me is those queer tracks.” 

“T shall follow those until they lead me 
somewhere,” said I, “and I do not myself 
believe, Schenck, that you had any part in 
the thing.” 

“Thank you,” said the guard. 
night.” 

Professor Ravenden turned to me as we 
entered the house. 

“ Pardon a natural curiosity. Did I under- 
stand that there were prints on the sand 
which might be potentially indicative ?” 

“ Professor Ravenden,” said I, “there is 
an inexplicable feature to this case. If you’ll 
come up to my room I should very much like 
to draw on your fund of natural history.” 

When we were comfortably settled I began. 


** Good- 
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“Would it be possible for a wandering 
ostrich or other huge bird, escaped from 
some zoo, to have made its home here ?” 

“Scientifically quite possible. May I 
inquire the purpose of this? Can it be that 
the tracks referred to by the guard were the 
cloven hoof-prints of- : 

“Cloven hoofs!” I cried, in sharp dis- 
appointment. “Is there no member of the 
ostrich family that has claws ?” 

“None now extant. In the processes of 
evolution the claws of the ostrich, like its- 
have gra- 


” 


wings, 
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of the gully to the spot where we found the 
body, and back again.” 

Before I had fairly finished the Professor 
was out of the room. He-returned almost 
immediately with a flat slab of considerable 
weight. This he laid on the table, and tak- 
ing my drawing sedulously compared it with 
an impression, deep-sunken into the slab. For 
me a single glance was enough. That impres- 
sion, stamped as it was on my brain, I would 
have identified as far as the eye could see it. 

“ That’s it,” I cried, with the eagerness of 





dually 

“Ts there any 
huge-clawed bird 
large enough and 
powerful enough 
to kill a man with 
a blow of its 
beak ?” 

** No, sir,” said 
the Professor. “I 
know .of no bird 
which would ven 
ture to attack man 
ex¢ept the ostrich, 
emu, or Cassowary, 
and the fighting 
weapon of this 
family is the hoof, 
not the beak. But 
you will again 
pardon me if I 
ask A 

“Professor Ra- 
venden, the only 
thing that ap- 
proached Serd- 
holm within 
striking distance walked on a foot armed with 
five great claws.” I rapidly sketched on a 
sheet of paper a rough, but careful, drawing. 
“And there’s it’s sign-manual,” I added, 
pushing it towards him. 

Imagination could hardly picture a more 
precise, unemotional, and conventionally 
scientific man than Professor Ravenden. 
Yet at sght of the paper his eyes sparkled, 
he half started from his chair, a flush rose in 
his cheeks, he looked briskly and keenly 
from the sketch to me, and spoke in a 
voice that rang with a deep under-thrill of 
excitement. 

“ Are you sure, Mr. Haynes—are you quite 
sure that this is substantially correct ?” 

“ Minor details may be inexact. In all 
essentials that will correspond to the marks 
made by a thing that walked from the mouth 


“THE BIRD FROM WHOSE FOOT THAT CAST WAS MADE IS THE THING 
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THAT KILLED SERDHOLM. 


triumphant discovery. “The bird from 
whose foot that cast was made is the thing 
that killed Serdholm.” 

“Mr. Haynes,” said the entomologist, 
drily, “ this is not a cast.” 

“Not a cast?” I said, in bewilderment. 
“ What is it, then ?” 

“Tt is a rock of the Cretaceous period.” 

“A rock?” I repeated, dully. “ Of what 
period ?” 

“The Cretaceous. The creature whose 
footprint you see there trod that rock when 
it was soft ooze. That may have been one 
hundred million years ago. It was at least 
ten million.” 

I looked again at the rock, and unneces- 
sary emotions stirred among the roots of my 
hair. 

“ Where did you find it?” I asked. 
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“Tt formed a part of Mr. Stratton’s stone 
fence. Probably he picked it up in his 
pasture yonder. The maker of the mark 
inhabited the island where we now are—this 
land was then distinct from Long Island— 
in the incalculably ancient ages.” 

“What did this bird thing call itself?” I 
demanded. A sense of the ghastly ridiculous- 
ness of the thing was jostling, in the core 
of my brain, a strong shudder of mental 
nausea born of the void into which I was 
gazing. 

“Tt was not a bird. It was a reptile. 
Science knows it as the Pteranodon.” 

“ Could it kill a man with its beak ?” 

“The first man came millions of years 
later—or so science thinks,” said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘ However, primeval man, unarmed, 
would have fallen an easy prey to so formid- 
able a brute as this. ‘The Pteranodon was a 
creature of prey,” he continued, with an 
attempt at pedantry which was obviously a 
ruse to conquer his own excitement. “ From 
what we can reconstruct, a reptile stands 
forth spreading more than twenty feet of bat- 
like wings, and bearing a four-foot beak as 
terrible as a bayonet. This monster was the 
undisputed lord of the air ; as dreadful as his 
cousins of the earth, the Dinosaurs, whose 
very name carries the significance of terror.” 


“And you mean to tell me that this 
billion-years-dead flying sword-fish has flitted 
out of the darkness of eternity to kill a 
miserable coastguard within a hundred miles 
of New York in the year 1902?” I cried. 
He had told me nothing of the sort. I 
didn’t want to be told anything of the sort. 


I wanted reassuring. But I was Tong past 
weighing words. 

“T have not said so,” replied the entomol- 
ogist, quickly. “But if your diagram is correct, 
Mr. Haynes—if it is reasonably accurate-—I 
can tell you that no living bird ever made the 
priat which it reproduces, that science knows 
no five-toed bird and no bird whatsoever of 
sufficiently formidable beak to kill a man. 
Furthermore, that the one creature known to 
science which could make that print, and 
could slay man or a creature far more power- 
ful than man, is the tiger of the air, the 
Pteranodon. Probably, however, your natural 
excitement, due to the distressing circum- 
stances, has led you into error, and your 
diagram is inaccurate.” 

“Will you come with me and see?” I 
demanded. 

“ Willingly. 
however, with the rock. 
first, I think.” 

Vol. xxv.—41, 


I shall have to ask your help, 
We had better sup 
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It was a hasty supper. We got a light, for 
it was now very dark, and, taking turns with the 
lantern and the Cretaceous slab (which hadn’t 
lost any weight with age, by the way), we 
went direct to the shore and turned westward. 
Presently a light appeared around the face of 
the cliff and Colton hailed us. He was on 
his way back to Third House, but, of course, 
joined us in our excursion. 

I hastily explained to him the matter of 
the footprints, the diagram, and the fossil 
marks. ‘“ Professor Ravenden would have 
us believe that Serdholm was killed by a 
beaked ghoul that lived ten or a hundred or 
a thousand million years ago,” I said, reck- 
lessly. “A few years one way or the other 
doesn’t make any odds.” 

“*T’ll tell you one thing,” said Colton, gravely. 
“He wasn't killed by a bullet. It was a 
stab wound—a broad-bladed knife or some- 
thing of that sort, but driven with terrific 
power. ‘The post-mortem settled that. You 
lose your bet, Haynes. Why,” he cried, sud- 
denly, “if you come to that it wasn’t unlike 
what a heavy, sharp beak would make. But 
—but—this Pteranodon—is that it? Oh, 
the deuce! I thought all those Pterano- 
things were dead and buried before Adam’s 
great-grandfather was a protoplasm.” 

“Science has assumed that they were 
extinct,” said the Professor. ‘But a scien- 
tific assumption is a mere makeshift, useful 
only until it is overthrown by new facts. We 
have prehistoric survivals—the gar of our 
rivers is unchanged from his ancestors of 
fifteen million years ago. The creature of 
the water has endured ; why not the creature 
of the air?” 

“Oh, come off,” said Colton, seriously. 
“Where could it live and not have been dis- 
covered ?” 

“ Perhaps at the North or South Pole,” said 
the Professor. “Perhaps in the depths of 
unexplored islands. Or possibly inside the 
globe. Geographers are accustomed to say 
loosely that the earth is an open book. 
Setting aside the exceptions which I have 
noted, there still remains the interior, as 
unknown and mysterious as the planets. In 
its possible vast caverns there may well be 
reproduced the conditions in which the 
Pteranodon and its terrific contemporaries 
found their suitable environment on the 
earth’s surface ages ago.” 

“Then how would it get out ?” 

“ The violent volcanic disturbances of this 
summer might have opened an exit.” 

“Oh, that’s too much!” I protested. “I 
was at Martinique myself, and if you expect 
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me to believe that anything came out of that 
welter of flame and boiling rocks alive——” 

“You misinterpret me again,” said the 
Professor, blandly. ‘ What I intended to 


convey is that these eruptions are indicative 
of great seismic changes, in the course of 
which vast openings may weil have occurred 


in far parts of the earth. However, I am 
merely defending the Pteranodon’s survival 
as an interesting possibility. My own belief 
is that your diagram, Mr. Haynes, is faulty.” 

“ Hold the light here, then,” I said, laying 
down the slab, for we were now at the spot 
“T will convince you as to that.” 

While the Professor held the light I un- 
covered one of the tracks. A quick excla- 
mation escaped him. He fell on his knees 
beside the print, and as he compared the 
to-day’s mark on the sand with the rock print 
of millions of years ago his breath came 
hard. I would not care to say that I breathed 
as regularly as usual. When he lifted his 
head his face was twitching nervously, but 
his voice was steady. 

“T have to ask your pardon, Mr. Haynes,” 


“WHILE THE PROFESSOR HELD THE LIGHT I UNCOVERED ONE OF THE TRACKS,” 


he said. “Your drawing was faithful. The 
marks are the same.” 

“But what in Heaven’s 
mean ?” cried Colton. 

“It means that we are on the verge of the 
most important discovery of modern times,” 
said the Professor. “Savants have hitherto 
scouted the suggestions to be deduced from 
the persistent legend of the roc, and from 


name does it 
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certain almost universal North American 
Indian lore, notwithstanding that the theory 
of some monstrous winged creature widely 
different from any recognised existing forms 
is supported by more convincing proofs. In 
the North of England, in 1844, reputable 
witnesses found the tracks, after a night’s fall 
of snow, of a creature with a pendent tail, 
which made flights over houses and other 
obstructions, leaving a trail much like this 
before us. There are other corroborative 
instances of a similar nature. In view of 
the present evidence I would say that this 
was unquestionably a Pteranodon, or a 
descendant little altered, and a very large 
specimen, as the tracks are distinctly larger 
than the fossil prints. Gentlemen, I con- 
gratulate you both on your part in so epoch- 
making a discovery.” 

“Do you expect a sane man to believe 
this thing ?” I demanded. 

“That’s what I feel,” said Colton. “ But, 
on your own showing of the evidence, what 
else is there to believe ?” 

“ But see here,” I expostulated, all the 
~ time feeling as if I 

were arguing inand 
against a dream. 
“If this is a flying 
creature, how ex- 
plain the footprints 
leading up to Serd- 
holm’s body as well 
as away from it?” 
“Owing to its 
structure,” said 
the Professor, “the 
Pteranodon could 
not rapidly rfse 
from the ground 
in flight. It either 
sought an acclivity 
from which to 
launch itself or ran 
swiftly along the 
ground, gathering 
impetus for a leap 
into the air with 
outspread wings. 
Similarly, in alight- 
ing, it probably ran along on its hind feet 
before coming to a halt. Now, suppose the 
Pteranodon to be on the cliffs edge, about 
to start upon its evening flight. Below it 
appears a man. Its ferocious nature is 
aroused. Down it swoops, skims swiftly 
with pattering feet toward him, impales him 
on its dreadful beak, then returns to climb 
the cliff and again launch itself for flight.” 
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All this time I had been holding one of 
the smaller rocks in my hand. Now I flung 
it toward the gully and turned away, saying, 
vehemently :-— 

“If the shore was covered with footprints 
I wouldn’t believe it. It’s too——” 

I never finished that sentence. From out 
of the darkness there came. a hoarse cry. 
Heavy wings beat the air with swift strokes. 
In that instant panic seized me. I ran for 
the shelter of the cliff, and after me came 
Colton. Only the Professor stood his ground, 
but it was with a tremulous voice that he 
called to us :— 

“That was a common marsh or short-eared 
owl that arose ; the Asio acciptrinus is not 
rare hereabouts. There is nothing further to 
do to-night, and I believe that we are in 
some peril in remaining here, as the 
Pteranodon appears to be nocturnal.” 

We returned to him ashamed. But all the 
way home, despite my better sense, I walked 
under an obsession of terror hovering in the 
blackness above. 

So here is the case as clearly as I can put 
it. I shall have time to work it out un- 
hampered, as the remoteness of the place is 
a safeguard so far as news is concerned, and 
only we three know of the Pteranodon prints. 

It isnow4a.m., 
and I will send 
this over by the 
early waggon, 
which takes stuff 
to market. Then 
I'll get a couple of 
hours’ sleep and 
go back to the 
place before any- 
one else overruns 
it with tracks. It 
has come on to 
rain, and the trail 
will be washed 
out, I fear, except 
the spots still pro- 
tected by my rock 
shelters. Professor 
Ravenden is going 
to write.a mono- 
graph on the sur- 
vival of the Ptera- 
nodon. So there 
is one basis for a 
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newspaper article. If he can afford to identify 
himself with that theory surely we can, 

It seems like a nightmare— formless, mean- 
ingless. What you will think of it I can only 
conjecture. But you must not think that I 
have lost my senses. I am sane enough ; so 
is Colton ; so, to all appearances, is Professor 
Ravenden. The facts are exactly as I 
have written them down. I have left no clue 
untouched thus far. I will stake my life on 
the absence of footprints. And it all comes 
down to this, Mr. Clare: Pteranodon or no 
Pteranodon, as sure as my name is Haynes, 
the thing that killed Paul Serdholm never 
walked on human feet. — Very sincerely 
yours, Harris D. HAYNEs. 

P.S.—I shall send for a gun to-morrow, 
and if there’s any queer thing flying I'll try 
to get a shot at it. 


DocuMENT No. 2.—A éelegram. 

Montauk Point, L.I., 8 a.m., Sept. 21st, 1902. 
JouNn CLARE, Managing Editor, 

New Era Office, N.Y. 

Haynes mysteriously killed on beach this 
morning. Stab wound through heart. Send 
instructions. WILLIS RAVENDEN, 

STANFORD COLTON. 


* WAYNES MYSTERIOUSLY KILLED ON BEACH THIS MORNING, o 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 





Whistles. 


By Francis J. ZIEGLER. 


OST of us 
think of a 
whistle as a 
+ harmless little 
instrument for 
noise-making, simple in 
construction and intended 
chiefly as a plaything for 
children. But there are 
whistles and_ whistles. 
The toy intended for the 
delectation of the nursery 
has a way of appearing 
in unexpected and _be- 
wildering shapes, some- 
times so odd that we fail 
to recognise it. Locality 
modifies its aspect and 
the purpose for which it 
is intended. Under cer- 
tain conditions a whistle 
may be the last thing in 
the world we would care 
to have in our pocket 
should we have the ill-luck to fall into the 
hands of the police. Or, again, a whistle 
may assume a political complexion and play 
a prominent part in an election, even at times 
serving as a badge of party fealty or a carica- 
ture of some candidate. 

Take the curious example with the Spanish 
inscription pictured in our illustration (No. 1). 
This was used by the opponents of the late 
Seftor Sagasta, nicknamed “The Rat ” by his 
political adversaries, and was intended to 
represent the little beast in question tied 
securely in a bag, although, truth to tell, the 


1.—A SPANISH POLITICAL WHISTLE. 





ANOTHER POLITICAL WHISTLE. 





head looks more like 
Alice’s Cheshire cat in 
full grin than that of the 
familiar rodent. By blow- 
ing through the mouth 
piece and pulling a string 
attached to the animal’s 
papier-maché skull the 
jaws are made to snap 
aggressively while giving 
forth a discordant squeak. 
The motto, “ Ya esta el 
rata en la talega,” means, 
“ Already is the rat in the 
bag,” intended evidently 
as a prophecy of impend- 
ing political oblivion. 
Still another political 
whistle (No. 2), likewise 
from Spain, is that 
fashioned in the form of 
a head with a fez, but so 


very red and puffy-faced 
is this specimen that I 
fear its features are not as plain as they might 
be in the illustration, and I am unable to 
say whose likeness is intended. 

As a mere producer of uproar the American 
kazoo (No. 3)—name suggestive of the wild 


and woolly West 
rivalled by the 
tin horn in 
volumeofsound; 
but its dulcet 
strains are re- 
lished alike by 
ail political par- 
ties, its function 
being merely to 
contribute to 
the general din 
which an Ameri- 
can crowd con- 
siders a_ neces- 
sary outlet for 
enthusiasm. 
The kazoo, 
therefore, cannot 
be considered as 
a strictly politi- 
cal whistle, but 


stands pre-eminent, merely 











3-—THE AMERICAN KAZOO. 
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4-— PC )ACHERS’ BIRD-WHISTLES, 


the Democratic rooster, which is sometimes 
heard to crow defiance along their thorough- 
fares during a heated Presidential contest, 
certainly comes in this class. 

The proverbial man who paid dear for his 
whistle must have been a poacher, and 
probably a Spanish one. Followers of his 
precarious means of livelihood who live in 
Southern Europe count a series of whistles 
part of their stock-in-trade (No. 4). And 
most ingenious are these bird lures, some of 
which are blown with the mouth, while 
others are provided with little bellows which 
furnish exactly the right amount of wind to 
produce the desired effect. Armed with a 
set of these the 
fowler can imi- 
tate the sounds 
of the feathered 
tribe to perfec- 
tion, and it must 
be an old bird 
indeed that can 
detect the impo- 
sition. A tiny 
pipe will give the 
peep of a part- 
ridge chick to 
the life ; while a 
larger affair, pro- 
vided with a 
double tube and 
operated by a 
bellows, will 
simulate the 
whirr of wings 
made by the 
parent bird 











A GROTESQUE JAPANESE WHISTLE 


rising in hurried flight. Among the group 
of small whistles shown there are devices for 
imitating the hone of the goose, the sweet 
note of the lark, and even the chirp of the 
sparrow, the latter being a tiny pipe and 
bellows that may be hidden in the palm of 
the hand. In some cases the bellows used 
with these whistles are padded so as to 
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6. A JAPANESE PARROT WHISTLE. 


regulate the supply of air. One odd poacher’s 
whistle—smallest in the group of three—is 
made of a slender reed, to the bottom of 
which is cemented a little nut bored witha 
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minute orifice, the wind rushing into which 
gives forth the ghost of a cheep. 

Some very grotesque whistles come from 
the land of Japan for the edification or fright 
of Occident youngsters. Pray observe the 
agonized expression of this paper gentleman 
(No. 5), whose discomfort may be due to the 
fact that his insides are nothing more than 
wind. ‘This is a sort of combination whistle 
and Jack-in-the-box. In repose it resembles 











7-—A WHISTLE AND RATTLE FROM JAPAN, 


a miniature tea-chest, ornamented with gay 
pictures and having two hollow pieces of 
bamboo projecting from one side. Blow into 
these two orifices and, presto, the gentleman 
of the cut makes a sudden appearance 
through a hole in the top, trembling nervously 
and squalling with anger. He is a double- 
faced gentleman, 
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The grave-looking 
parrot (No. 6) seems 
wondering how he 
ever managed to pack 
himself away in the 
egg from which he is 
pictured as emerging 
Truly it is a problem 
over which he might 
well be puzzled. He 
is a Japanese parrot, 
made of thin paper, 
and constructed on 
the same principle as 
the genii of the tea- 
chest. 

Did you ever see 
anything much more 
woe-begone than the 
expression on this fish 
with a bell strung 
through his nostrils ? 
(No. 7.) Poor fellow! 
he seems to have 
telescoped himself in 
some submarine acci- 
dent and to feel his 
position keenly. He 
is a useful sort of fish, though, déspite his 
misforture, combining in himself the functions 
of a whistle and a rattle, and he, like the 
paper gentleman of the tea-chest and the 
thoughtful parrot, comes from the Mikado’s 
Empire. 

Quite an artistic thing in its way is the 
next specimen from Japan (No. 8), with its 
lacquered red pipes bound with twisted cord 
and its base of black with floral ornamentation 
in gilding. Although but a toy, considerable 
care has been taken in. its construction, and 
it is modelled in the shape of a Chinese 





8.—AN ARTISTIC JAPANESE 
WHISTLE. 





however, having a 
second set of fea 
tures painted on 
the back of his 
head in lieu of 
hair. This second 
countenance is 
much more plea 
sant in expression, 
and the old fellow 
is much less offen 
sive than he looks. 
After the shock of 
his firstappearance 
one gets used to 
him and rather en- 
joys his company. 








Q-— POTTERY WHISTLES FROM PALERMO, 





musical instrument. When 
blown it sounds a sweet 
chord, quite pleasing to 
the ear. 

Now here is a really 
touching group from 
Palermo, Sicily (No. 9g). 
Notice the easy, though 
somewhat 4/asé, attitude of 
the baby in the cradle and 
the friendly alertness of its 
canine guardians. One 
would be quite at a loss to 
classify these animals at a 
kennel show, their mark- 
ings as well as their forms 
being so peculiar and so 
out of the ordinary, while 
their size, when compared 
with the baby, is gigantic ; 
but there can be no doubt 
as to their fidelity as watch- 


WHISTLES. 


10,-—-DOBBIN, FROM PALEKMv. 








Il.—POTTERY WHISTLES FROM THE RIVIERA, 
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likewise from Pa- 
lermo (No. ro). 
Alas, poor Dobbin ! 
he looks like a circus 
horse that has out- 
lived his usefulness 
in the ring and been 
debased to a mere 
carrier of water. 
Even his spots seem 
to have run, and 
there is a half- 
hearted, dejected 
appearance about his 
eyes that bespeaks a 
sorrowing soul. The 
wen upon his haun- 
ches is the mouth- 
piece by which this 
equine whistle is 
made to sound a 
plaintive note, quite 
in keeping with his 
forlorn demeanour. 

Rather more alert is the 
dove with outstretched 
wings that occupies the 
foreground of our next 
illustration (No. 114). It, 
too, is of pottery, but of 
somewhat better character 
than the Sicilian variety, 
and it comes from the 
Riviera. Its associates are 
two miniature tea-pots and 
a nondescript object used, 
like the rest, as a whistle. 
When filled with water and 
blown through the spouts 
the tea-pots gurgle musi- 
cally. 

Then here we have three 
sad dogs from Spain (No. 
12), made of china and 
standing upon little islands 





dogs. All three of 
these odd whistles 
are of the earth, 
earthy — dogs, 
baby, and cradle 
being of the 
crudest pottery, 
roughly modelled 
and decorated with 
daubs of glazing. 
Our friend Dob- 
bin with the jugs 
across his back is 








12.—** THREE SAD DOGS FKOM SPAIN.” 
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into which their feet 
seem to have taken 
root and which serve 
as mouthpieces for 
these whistles. The 
dog in the centre, 
with the haughty curl 
to his tail, is an aris- 
tocrat, evidently. As 
is the case with some 
other grandees, his 
mental development 
is not very much in 
evidence —in fact, his 
head seems somewhat 
like a baboon’s ; but 
there is a haughty 
reserve about him 
that lends a dignity 
totally lacking in his 
companions, both of 
whom appear of a 
more gentle, home- 
like disposition, and 
remind us of the 
china figures that used 
to deck our grand- 
mother’s chimney- 
place when we were 
bovs. 

Strangely enough, 
the American young- 
ster of to-day does 
not seem much given 
to whistles. If he 
happen to be a baby 
his inquisitive mouth 
may discover one 
in the handle of his 
rattle, and if he be 


a country lad it is probable that a pipe made 
of willow twig is a familiar acquaintance, but 
should he live in town the toy-shops offer little 
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I4.—-A KANGAROO WHISTLE, 








15.—A WHISTLING CHANTICLEER, 


variety in whistles for 
his edification. A 
generation ago one 
could buy quite an 
assortment of such 
things, but nowadays 
there seems to be 
little demand for 
them. One’s choice 
is limited, usually, to 
what is known as a 
car whistle; a simple 
affair of bone or wood, 
or one of the queer 
animals made of 
rubber, which one 
inflates and which 
utter a doleful sound 
as the wind escapes 
from their interior. 
The pig, the kan- 
garoo, and the cock 
(Nos. 13, 14, and 15) 
shown in the pictures 
belong to this latter 
class. The porcine 
exampleis particularly 
funny. After being 
blown up and stood 
upon his feet he 
shrinks rapidly in 
bulk, silently, how- 
ever, until at last, just 
before he collapses 
utterly, he gives vent 
to a disheartened 
moan and falls supine, 
bereft of power to re- 
main upright,ashadow 
of his former self. 


But you have heard enough about whistles 
by this time to convince you that there is 
considerable difference in them individually. 


Norte.—To the kindness of Mr. Stewart Colin, Curator of the Archeological Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
I am indebted largely for my illustrations, the originals of most of the accompanying photographs being part of his 


interesting collection of toys. 
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FaRS. JOHN -BOXER stood at 

|} the door of the shop with her 

hands clasped on her apron. 

The short day had drawn toa 

close, and the lamps in the 

narrow little thoroughfares of 

Shinglesea were already lit... Fora time she 

stood listening to the regular beat, of the 

sea on the beach some half-mile distant, and 

then with a slight shiver stepped back into 
the shop and closed the door. 

The little shop with its wide-mouthed 
bottles of sweets was one of her earliest 
memories. Until her marriage she had 
known no other home, and when her husband 
was lost with the JVorth Sitar, some three 
years before, she gave up her home in Poplar 
_ returned to assist her mother in the littie 
snop. 

Ina restless mood she took up a piece of 
needlework, and a minute or two later put it 
down again. A glance through the glass of 
the door leading into the small parlour re- 
vealed Mrs. Gimpson, with a red shawl round 

t shoulders, asleep in her easy-chair. 

Mrs. Boxer turned at the clang of the shop 

l, and then, with a wild cry, stood gazing 
at the figure of a man standing in the door- 
way. He was short and bearded, with oddly- 

l. xxv. —@2. 
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shapen shoulders, and a left leg which was 
not a match ;: but the next moment Mrs. 
Boxer was in his arms sobbing and laughing 
together. 

Mrs. ,Gimpson, whose nerves were still 
quivering owing to the suddenness with 
which she had been awakened, came into 
the shop; Mr. Boxer freed an arm, and 
placing it round her waist kissed her with 
some affection on the chin. 

“*He’s come back!” cried Mrs. 
hysterically. 

“Thank goodness,” said Mrs. Gimpson, 
after a moment’s deliberation. 

“He's alive!” cried Mrs. Boxer. 
alive !” 

She half-dragged and half-led him into the 
small parlour, and thrusting him into the 
easy-chair lately vacated by Mrs. Gimpson 
seated herself upon his knee, regardless fn 
her excitement that the rightful owner was 
with elaborate care selecting the most un- 
comfortable chair in the room. 

“Fancy his coming back!” said Mrs. 
Boxer, wiping her eyes. “How did you 
escape, John? Where have you been? 
Tell us all about it.” 

Mr. Boxer sighed. “It ’ud be a long 
story if I had the gift of telling of it,” he said, 


Boxer, 


* He’s 
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slowly, “but I'll cut it short for the present. 
When the orth Star went down in the 
South Pacific most o’ the hands got away in 
the boats, but I was too late. I got this 
crack on the head with something falling on 
it from aloft. Look here.” 

He bent his head, and Mrs. Boxer, 
separating the stubble with her fingers, 
uttered an exclamation of pity and alarm at 
the extent of the scar; Mrs. Gimpson, 
craning forward, uttered a sound which 
might mean anything—even pity. 

“When I come to my senses,” continued 
Mr. Boxer, “the ship was sinking, and I just 
got to my feet when she went down and took 
me with her. How I escaped I don’t know. 
I seemed to be choking and fighting for. my 
breath for years, and then I found myself 
floating on the sea and clinging to a grating. 
I clung to it all night, and next day I was 
picked up by a native who was paddling 
about in a canoe, and taken ashore to an 
island, where I lived for over two years. It 
was right out o’ the way o’ craft, but at last I 
was picked up by a trading schooner named 
the Fear/, belonging to Sydney, and taken 
there. At Sydney I shipped aboard the 
Marston Towers, a steamer, and landed at 
the Albert Docks this morning.” 

“Poor John,” said his wife, holding on to 
his arm. “How you must have suffered !” 

“IT did,” said Mr. Boxer. ‘ Mother got a 
cold ?” he inquired, eyeing that lady. 

“No, I ain't,” said Mrs. Gimpson, answer- 
ing for herself. “ Why didn’t you write when 
you got to Sydney?” 

“ Didn’t know where to write to,” replied 
Mr. Boxer, staring. “I didn’t know where 
Mary had gone to.” 

“You might ha’ 
Gimpson. 

“ Didn’t think of it at the time,” said Mr. 
Boxer. “One thing is, I was very busy at 
Sydney, looking for a ship. However, I’m 
ere now. 

“I always felt you’d turn up some day,” 
said Mrs. Gimpson. “I felt certain of it in 
my own mind. Mary made sure you was 
dead, but I said ‘no, I knew better.’ ” 

‘Phere was something in Mrs. Gimpson’s 
manner of saying this that impressed her 
listeners unfavourably. ‘The impression was 
deepened when, after a short, dry laugh 
a propos of nothing, she sniffed again—three 
times. 

“ Well, you turned out to be right,” said 
Mr. Boxer, shortly. 

“T gin’rally am,” was the reply ; “there’s 
very few people can take me in.” 


wrote here,” said Mrs. 
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She sniffed again. 

“ Were the natives kind to you?” inquired 
Mrs. Boxer, hastily, as she turned to her 
husband. 

“Very kind,” said the latter. “Ah! you 
ought to have seen that island. Beautiful 
yellow sands and palm trees ; cocoa-nuts to 
be ’ad for the picking, and nothing to do all 
day but lay about in the sun and swim in the 
sea.” 

“ Any public-’ouses there ?” inquired Mrs. 
Gimpson. 

“Cert’nly not,” said her son-in-law. “ This 
was an island—one o’ the little islands in 
the South Pacific Ocean.” 

“What did you say the name o’ the 
schooner was?” inquired Mrs. Gimpson. 

“ Pearl,” replied Mr. Boxer, with the air 
of a resentful witness under cross-examina- 
tion. 

“ And what was the name o’ the captin?” 
said Mrs. Gimpson. 

“Thomas— Henery— Walter 
Mr. Boxer, with somewhat 
emphasis. 

“* An’ the mate’s name ?” 

“John Brown,” was the reply. 

“Common names,” commented Mrs. 
Gimpson, “very common. But I knew 
you’d come back all right—JZ never ’ad no 
alarm. ‘He’s safe and happy, my dear,’ I 
says. ‘He'll come back all in his own good 
time.’ ” 

“What d’you mean by that ?” demanded 
the sensitive Mr. Boxer. “I come back as 
soon as I could.” 

“You know you were anxious, mother,” 
interposed her daughter. “Why, you in- 
sisted upon our going to see old Mr. Silver 
about it.” 

“Ah! but I wasn’t uneasy or anxious 
afterwards,” said Mrs. Gimpson, compressing 
her lips. 

“Who's old Mr. Silver, and what should 
he know about it ?” inquired Mr. Boxer. 

“ He’s a fortune-teller,” replied his wife. 

“ Reads the stars,” said his mother-in-law. 

Mr. Boxer laughed—a good ringing laugh. 
“ What did he tell you ?” he inquired. 

“ Nothing,” said his wife, hastily. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Boxer, waggishly, “ that 
was wise of ’im. Most of us could tell 
fortunes that way.” 

“ That’s wrong,” said Mrs. Gimpson to her 
daughter, sharply. “ Right’s right any day, 
and truth’s truth. He said that he knew all 
about John and what he’d been doing, but 
he wouldn’t tell us for fear of ’urting ou! 
feelings and making mischief.” 


Smith,” said 
unpleasant 
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“ Here, look ’ere,” said Mr. Boxer, starting 
up; “I’ve ’ad about enough o’ this. . Why 
don’t you speak out what you mean? [I'l 
mischief ’im, the old humbug. Old rascal.” 

“ Never mind, John,” said his wife, laying 
her hand upon his arm. “ Here you are 
safe and sound, and as for old Mr. Silver, 
there’s a lot o’ people don’t believe in him.” 

“Ah! they don’t want to,” said Mrs. 
Gimpson, obstinately. “But don’t forget 
that he foretold 
my cough last 
winter.” 

“Well, look 
ere,” said Mr. 
Boxer, twisting his 
short, blunt nose 
into as near an 
imitation of a 
sneer as he could 
manage, “I’ve told 
you my story and 
I’ve got witnesses 
to prove it. You 
can write to the 
master of the Mar- 
ston Towers if you 
like, and other 
people besides. 
Very well, then ; 
let’s go and see 
your precious old 
fortune-teller. You 
needn’t say who I 
am; say I’m a 
friend, and tell ’im 
never to mind 
about making mis- 
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Mrs. Gimpson, in a voice trembling with 
passion. 

“© course, if people like being deceived 
they must be,” said Mr. Boxer; “ we've all 
got to live, and if we’d all got our common 
sense fortune-tellers couldn’t. Does he tell 
fortunes by tea-leaves or by the colour of 
your eyes ?” 

“Laugh away, John Boxer,” said Mrs. 
Gimpson, icily ; “ but I shouldn’t have been 
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chief, but to say 
right out where I 
im and what I’ve 
been doing all this time. I have my ’opes 
ill cure you of your superstitiousness.” 

“We'll go round after we’ve shut up, 
mother,” said Mrs. Boxer. “ We'll have a 
bit o’ supper first and then start early.” 

Mrs. Gimpson hesitated. It is never 
pleasant to submit one’s superstitions to the 
tests of the unbelieving, but after the attitude 
she had taken up she was extremely loth to 
allow her son-in-law a triumph. 

‘Never mind, we'll say no more about it,” 
she said, primly, “ but I ’ave my own ideas.” 

‘I dessay,” said Mr. Boxer ; “ but you're 
afraid for us to go to your old fortune-teller. 
It would be too much of a show-up for 
in 

It’s no good your trying to aggravate me, 

n Boxer, because you can’t do it,” said 


“© WELL, LOOK "ERE, SAID MR. BOXER, ‘I'VE TOI.D YOU MY STORY AND I'VE GOT 


WITNESSES TO PROVE IT. 


alive now if it hadn’t ha’ been for Mr. 
Silver’s warnings.” 

“ Mother stayed in bed for the first ten 
days in July,” explained Mrs. Boxer, “ to 
avoid being bit by a mad dog.” 

“ Tchee—tchee—tchee,” said the hapless 
Mr. Boxer, putting his hand over his mouth 
and making noble efforts to restrain himself; 
“ tchee—tch ss 

“] s’pose you’d ha’ laughed more if I ’ad 
been bit?” said the glaring Mrs. Gimpson. 

“Well, who did the dog bite after all?” 
inquired Mr. Boxer, recovering. 

“You don’t understand,” replied Mrs. 
Gimpson, pityingly ; “me being safe up in 
bed and the door locked, there was no mad 
dog. ‘There was no use for it.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Boxer, “ me and Mary’s 
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going round to see that old deceiver after 
supper, whether you come or not. Mary 
shall tell ’im I’m a friend, and ask him to 
tell her everything about ’er husband. No- 
body knows me here, and Mary and me'll be 
affectionate like, and give ’im to understand 
we want to marry. Then he won't mind 
making mischief.” 

“You'd better leave well alone,” said Mrs. 
Gimpson. 

Mr. Boxer shook his head. “I 
always one for a bit o’ fun,” he said, slowly. 
“TI want to see his face when he finds out 
who I am.” 

Mrs. Gimpson made no reply; she 
was looking round for the market-basket, 
and having found it she left the re-united 
couple to keep house while she went out 
to obtain a supper which shoyld, in 
her daughter’s eyes, be worthy of the 
occasion. 

She went to the High Street first 
and made her purchases, and was on 
the way back again when, in response 
to a sudden impulse, as she 
passed the end of Crowner’s 
Alley, she turned into that 
small by-way and knocked at 
the astrologer’s door. 

A slow, dragging footstep 
was heard approaching in 
reply to the summons, and 
the astrologer, recognising his 
visitor as one of his most 
faithful and credulous clients, 
invited her to step inside. 
Mrs. Gimpson complied, and, 
taking a chair, gazed at the 
venerable white beard and 
small, red-rimmed eyes of her 
host in some perplexity as to 
how to begin. 

“My daughter's coming 
round to see you presently,” 
she said, at last. 

The astrologer nodded. 

“She-—she wants to ask you about ’er 
husband,” faltered Mrs. Gimpson; “she’s 
going to bring a friend with her—a man 
who doesn’t believe in your knowledge. 
He—he knows all about my daughter’s 
husband, and he wants to see what you say 
you know about him.” 

The old man put ona pair of huge horn 
spectacles and eyed her carefully. 

“You've got something on your mind,” 
he said, at last ; “you'd better tell me every- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Gimpson shook her head. 


was 
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“There’s some danger hanging over you,” 
continued Mr. Silver, in a low, thrilling voice; 
“some danger in connection with your son- 
in-law. ‘There ”—he waved a lean, shrivelled 
hand backwards and forwards as though dis- 
pelling a fog, and peered into distance —“ there 
is something forming over you. You—or 
somebody—are hiding something from me.” 

Mrs. Gimpson, aghast at such omniscience, 
sank backwards in her chair. 

“Speak,” said the old man, gently ; “there 
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HERE IS SOMETHING FORMING OVER You.” 


is no reason why you should be sacrificed for 
others.” 

Mrs. Gimpson was of the same opinion, 
and in some haste she reeled off the events of 


the evening. Sle had a good memory, and 
no detail was lost. 

“ Strange, strange,” said the venerable Mr. 
Silver, when she had finished. “He is an 
ingenious man.” 

“Isn't it true?” inquired his listener 
“ He says he can prove it. And he is going 
to find out what you meant by saying you 
were afraid of making mischief.” 
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“ He can prove. some of it,” said the old 
man, his eyes snapping spitefully. “I can 
guarantee that.” 

“But it wouldn’t have made mischief if 
you had told us that,” ventured Mrs. Gimp- 
son. “A man can’t help being cast away.” 

“True,” said the astrologer, slowly ; 
“true. . But let them come and question 
me; and whatever you do, for your own sake 
don’t let a soul know that you have been 
here. If you do, the danger to yourself wiil 
be so terrible that even Z may be unable to 
help you.” 

Mrs. Gimpson shivered, and more than 
ever impressed by his marvellous powers 
made her way slowly home, where she found 
the unconscious Mr. Boxer relating his 
adventures again. with much gusto to a 
married couple from next door. 

“It’s a wonder he’s alive,” said Mr. Jem 
Thompson, looking up as the old woman 
entered the room; ‘‘it sounds like a story- 
book. Show us that cut on your head again, 
mate.” 

lhe obliging Mr. Boxer complied. 

“We're going on with ’em after they’ve 
‘ad supper,” continued Mr. Thompson, as he 
and his wife rose to depart. “It'll be a fair 
treat to me to see old Silver bowled out.” 


Mrs. Gimpson sniffed and eyed his re- 


treating figure disparagingly; Mrs. Boxer, 
prompted by her husband, began to set the 
table for supper. 

It was a lengthy meal, owing principally 
to Mr. Boxer, but it was over at last, and 
after that gentleman had assisted in shutting 
up the shop they joined the ‘Thompsons, 
who were waiting outside, and set off for 
Crowner’s Alley. .The way was enlivened by 
Mr. Boxer, who had thrills of horror every 
ten yards at the idea of the supernatural 
things he was about to witness, and by Mr. 
Thompson, who, not to be outdone, persisted 
in standing stock-still at frequent intervals 
until he had received the assurances of his 
giggling better-half that he would not be 
made to vanish in a cloud of smoke. 

By the time they reached Mr. Silver's 
abode the party had regained its decorum, 
and, except for a tremendous shudder on the 
part of Mr. Boxer as his gaze fell on a couple 
of skulls which decorated the magician’s 
table, their behaviour left nothing to be 
desired. Mrs. Gimpson, in a few awkward 
words, announced the occasion of their visit. 
Mr. Boxer she introduced as a friend of the 
family from London. 

“IT will do what I can,” said the old man, 
slowly, as his visitors seated themselves, “ but 


I can only tell you what I see. If 1 do not 
see all, or see clearly, it cannot be helped.” 

Mr. Boxer winked at Mr. Thompson, and 
received an understanding pinch in return ; 
Mrs. Thompson in a hot whisper told them 
to behave themselves. 

The mystic preparations were soon com- 
plete. <A little cloud of smoke, through 
which the fierce red eyes of the astrologer 
peered keenly at Mr. Boxer, rose from the 
table. Then he poured various liquids into 
a small china bowl and, holding up his hand 
to command silence, gazed steadfastly into 
it. “I see pictures,” he announced, in a 
deep voice. “The docks of a great city ; 
London. I see an ill-shaped man with a 
bent left leg standing on the deck of a ship.” 

Mr. Thompson, his eyes wide open with 
surprise, jerked Mr. Boxer in the ribs, but 
Mr. Boxer, whose figure was a sore point 
with him, made no response. 

“The ship leaves the docks,” continued 
Mr. Silver, still peering into the bowl. “ As 
she passes through the entrance her stern 
comes into view with the name painted on it. 
The-—the—the “ 

“Look agin, old chap,” 
Boxer, in an undertone. 

“The North Star,” said the astrologer. 
“ The ill-shaped man is still standing on the 
fore-part of the ship; I do not know his 
name or who he is. He takes the portrait 
of a beautiful young woman from his pocket 
and gazes at it earnestly.” 

Mrs. Boxer, who had no illusions on the 
subject of her personal appearance, sat up as 
though she had been stung; Mr. Thompson, 
who was about to nudge Mr. Boxer in the 
ribs again, thought better of it and assumed 
an air of uncompromising virtue. 

“The picture disappears,” said Mr. Silver. 
“Ah! I see; I see. A ship ina gale at sea. 
It is the Worth Star ; it is sinking. The ill- 
shaped man sheds tears and loses his head. 
I cannot discover the name of this man.” 

Mr. Boxer, who had been several times on 
the point of interrupting, cleared his throat 
and endeavoured to look unconcerned. 

* The ship sinks,” continued the astrologer, 
in thrilling tones. “ Ah! what is this? a 
piece of wreckage with a monkey clinging to 
it? No, no-o. The ill-shaped man again. 
Dear me !” 

His listeners sat spellbound. Only the 
laboured and intense breathing of Mr. Boxer 
broke the silence. 

“He is alone on the. boundless sea,” 
pursued the seer ; “night falls. Day breaks, 
and a canoe propelled by a slender and 


? 


growled Mr. 
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“au! WHAT IS THIS? A PIECE OF WRECKAGE WITH A MONKEY CLINGING TO IT?” 


pretty but dusky maiden approaches the 
castaway. She assists him into the canoe 
and his head sinks on her lap, as_ with 
vigorous strdkes of her paddle she propels 
the canoe towards a small island fringed with 
palm trees.” 

“Here, look ’ere 
wrought Mr. Boxer. 

“ H’sh, Ish!” 
interested Mr. Thompson. 
keep quiet ?” 

“The picture fades,” continued the old 
man. “I see another: a native wedding. 
It is the dusky maiden and the man she 
rescued. Ah! the wedding is interrupted ; a 
young man, a native, breaks into the group. 
He has a long knife in his hand. He springs 
upon the ill-shaped man and wounds him in 
the head.” 

Involuntarily Mr. Boxer’s hand went up to 
his honourable scar, and the heads of the 
others swung round to gaze at it. Mrs. 
Boxer’s face was terrible in its expression, 
but Mrs. Gimpson’s bore the look of sad and 


began the over- 


ejaculated the keenly 
“W’y don’t you 


patient triumph of one who 
knew men and could not be 
surprised at anything they do. 

“The scene vanishes,” re- 
sumed the monotonous voice, 

“and another one forms. The 
same man stands on the deck 
of a small ship. The name on 
the stern is the Peer—no, Paris 
—no, no, no, Pear’. It fades 
from the shore where 
the dusky maiden 
stands with hands 
stretched out implor- 
ingly.: “The ill-shaped 
man smiles and takes 
the portrait of the 
young, and beautiful 
girl from his pocket.” 
“ Look ’ere,” said 
the infuriated Mr. 
Boxer, “I think 
we've ‘ad about 
enough of this rub- 
bish. I have—more 
than enough.” 
“T don’t wonder 
at it,” said his wife, 
trembling furiously. ‘ You can 
go if you like. I’m going to 
stay and hear all that there is 
to hear.” 

“You sit quiet,” urged the 
intensely interested Mr. 
Thompson. “He ain’t said it’s 
you. There’s more than one misshaped man 
in the world, I s’pose ?” 

“IT see an ocean liner,” said the seer, who 
had appeared to be in a trance state during 
this colloquy. “She is sailing for England 
from Australia. I see the name distinctly: 
the Marston Towers. The same man is on 
board of her. The ship arrives at London. 
The scene closes; another one forms. The 
ill-shaped man is sitting with a woman with a 
beautiful face—not the same as the photo 
graph.” 

“ What they can see in him I can’t think,” 
muttered Mr. Thompson, in an envious 
whisper. “He's a perfick terror, and to 
look at him———” 

“They sit hand in hand,” continued the 
astrologer, raising his voice. ‘She smiles up 
at him and gently strokes his head ; he ” 

A loud smack rang through the room and 
startled the entire company; Mrs. Boxer, 
unable to contain herself any ionger, had, so 
far from. profiting by the example, gone to 
the other extreme and slapped her husband’s 
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head with hearty goodwill. Mr. Boxer 
sprang raging to his feet, and in the con- 
fusion which ensued the fortune-teller, to 
the great regret of Mr. Thompson, upset the 
contents of the magic bowl. 

“TI can see no more,” he said, sinking 
hastily into his chair behind the table as Mr. 
Boxer advanced upon him. 

Mrs. Gimpson pushed her son-in-law aside, 
and laying a modest fee upon the table took 
her daughter’s arm and led her out. The 
l'hompsons followed, and Mr. Boxer, after 
an irresolute glance in the direction of the 
ingenuous Mr. 
Silver, made his 
way after them 
and fell into the 
rear. ‘The people 
in front walked 
on for some time 
in silence, and 
then the voice of 
the greatly im- 
pressed Mrs. 
Thompson was 
heard, to the 
effect that if there 
were only more 
fortune-tellers in 
the world there 
would be a lot 
more better men. 

Mr. Boxer 
trotted up to 
his wife’s side. 
“Look here, 
Mary,” he began. 

“Don’t you 
speak to me,” 
said his wife, 
drawing closer to 
her mother, “ be- 
cause I won’t 
answer you.” 

Mr. Boxer 
laughed, bitterly. 
“This is a nice 
marked. 

He fell to the rear again and walked along 
raging, his temper by no means being im- 
proved by observing that Mrs. Thompson, 
doubtless with a firm belief in the saying 
that “Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” kept a tight hold of her husband’s 
arm. His position as an outcast was clearly 
defined, and he ground his teeth with rage 

he observed the virtuous uprightness of 
ts. Gimpson’s back. By the time they 
reiched home he was in a spirit of mad 


re- 


home - coming,” he 


“* HAVE YOU LEFT ANYTHING INSIDE 


recklessness far in advance of the character 
given him by the astrologer. 

His wife gazed at him with a look of such 
strong interrogation as he was about to follow 
her into the house that he paused with his 
foot on the step and eyed her dumbly. 

“Have you left anything inside that you 
want ?” she inquired. 

Mr. Boxer shook his head. “I only 
wanted to come in and make a clean breast 
of it,” he said, in a curious voice; ‘then 
I'll go.” 

Mrs. Gimpson stood aside to let him pass, 
and Mr. Thomp- 
son, not to be 
denied, followed 
close behind with 
his faintly protest- 
ing wife. They 
sat down in a row 
against the wall, 
and Mr. Boxer, 
sitting opposite 
in a_ hang - dog 
fashion, eyed 
them with scorn- 
ful wrath. 

“Well?” said 
Mrs. Boxer, at 
last. 

* All 
said was 
true,” said her 
husband, defi- 
antly. “The only 
thing is, he didn’t 
tell the arf of it. 
Altogether, I 
married three 
dusky maidens.” 

Everybody but 
Mr. ‘Thompson 
shuddered with 
horror. 

“Then I mar- 
ried a white girl 
in Australia,” pursued Mr. Boxer, musingly. 
“T wonder old Silver didn’t see that in the 
bowl; not arf a fortune-teller, I call ’im.” 

“What they see in im!” whispered the 
astounded Mr. Thompson to his wife. 

“And did you marry the beautiful girl in 
the photograph ? ” demanded Mrs. Boxer, in 
trembling accents. 

“T did,” said her husband. 

“ Hussy,” cried Mrs. Boxer. 

“] married her,” said Mr. Boxer, consider 
ing—“I married her at Camberwell, in 
eighteen ninety-three.” 


that he 
quite 


THAT YOU WANT?’ SHE INQUIRED." 
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“Eighteen ninety-three /” said his wife, in a 
startled voice. “ But you couldn’t. Why, you 
didn’t marry me till eighteen ninety-four.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” inquired 
the monster, calmly. 

Mrs. Boxer, pale as ashes, rose from her 
seat and stood gazing at him with horror- 
struck eyes, trying in vain to speak. 

“You villain!” cried Mrs. Gimpson, 
violently. “I always distrusted you.” 


“IT know you did,” said Mr. Boxer, calmly. 





“*Vvou VILLAIN!’ CRIED MRS. GIMPSON, 
VIOLENTLY. ‘I ALWAYS DISTRUSTED 
you.’” 


“You've been committing bigamy,” cried 
Mrs. Gimpson. 

“Over and over agin,” 
Boxer, cheerfully. “It’s got 
with me.” 

“Was the first wife alive when you married 
my daughter?” demanded Mrs. Gimpson. 

“Alive?” said Mr. Boxer. “O’ course 
she was. She’s alive now—bless her.” 

He leaned back in his chair and regarded 
with intense satisfaction the horrified faces of 
the group in front. 

“You—-you'll go to gaol for this,” cried 
Mrs. Gimpson, breathlessly. ‘“ What is your 
first wife’s address ?” 

“I decline to answer that question,” said 
her son-in-law. 


assented Mr. 
to be a ’obby 
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“What is your first wife’s address?” re. 
peated Mrs. Gimpson. 

“ Ask the fortune-teller,” said Mr. Boxer, 
with an aggravating smile. “ And then get 
‘im up in the box as a witness, little bow! 
and all. He can tell you more than I can.” 

“TI demand to know her name and 
address,” cried Mrs. Gimpson, putting a bony 
arm round the waist of the trembling Mrs. 
Boxer. 

“T decline to give it,” said Mr. Boxer, 
with great relish. 
“Tt ain’t likely 
I’m going to 
give myself away 
like that’; besides, 
it’s agin the law 
for a man to crim- 
inate himself. You 
go on and start 
your bigamy case, 
and call old red- 
eyes as a witness.” 

Mrs. Gimpson 
gazed at him in 
speechless wrath, 
and then stooping 
down conversed in 
excited whispers 
with Mrs. Thomp- 
son. Mrs. Boxer 
crossed over to 
her husband. 

“Oh, John,” she 
wailed, “say it 
isn’t true, say it 
isn’t true.” 

Mr. Boxer hesi 
tated. “What's the 
good o’ me saying 
anything?” he 
said, doggedly. 

“Tt isn’t true,” persisted his wife. “Say 
it isn’t true.” 

“What I told you when I first came in 
this evening was quite true,” said her 
husband, slowly. ‘And what I’ve just told 
you is as true as what that lying old fortune- 
teller told you. You can please yourself 
what you believe.” 

“T believe you, John,” said his wife, humbly. 

Mr. Boxer’s countenance cleared and he 
drew her on to his knee. 

“That’s right,” he said, cheerfully. 
long as you believe in me I don’t care what 
other people think. And before I’m much 





*So 


older I’ll find out how that old rascal got to 
know the names of the ships I was aboard. 
Seems to me somebody’s been talking.” 











“Burning the Winter.” 


By JAMES WALTER SMITH. 











yl’ sounds like nonsense, but it 
is a fact. If you think of it 
for a moment it will be as clear 
as daylight. It can hardly 
mean that a person deliber- 
ately puts himself to work to 
set a calendar season on fire, for that would 
be arrant nonsense. But you can set on fire 
and burn up that which represents the 
winter. You can rig up a dummy snow-man, 
stuff him with cotton-wool and oil, set him 
alight, and stand by while he disappears to a 
rapid death, and then, go home with a feeling 
that winter is indeed dead because you have 
done away with his image. If you think it 
can't be done, the answer is, it is. 

Of course, it requires a slight stretch of 
imagination, but where you get an imagina- 
tive people, with traditions extending back to 
times well-nigh forgotten, you make allow- 
ance for many things and understand more. 
Accordingly, if you were to be in Ziirich 
when the so-called “Sechselauten” festival 
is celebrated and a snow-man is enthusiastic- 
ally burned in public to mark the death of 
winter and the birth of budding spring, 
you would find that it is the day of 
days in the Ziirich year, when joy is un- 
controlled and the hard-working Ziiricher, 
with his wife and child, makes holiday from 
morn till night. Cafés and restaurants are 
Open, to be sure, for the Ziiricher must 
drink and eat, but shop and factory are shut, 

from the confines of city and canton 
come the people to bid adieu to ill-tempered 
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BURNING THE SNOW IMAGE OF WINTER AT ZURICH. 
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winter. It is a day of procession and 
banquetry, banner-clad houses and crowded 
streets, ending at evening on the waterside 
of the beautiful lake of Ziirich with a scene 
of excitement and brilliancy to be dupli- 
cated nowhere else in the world. 

The inhabitants of Ziirich burn the winter 
towards the middle or end of April, when 
the lessening rigours of climate note the 
onrush of warmer days. ‘To be consistent 
with the calendar the ceremony should be 
observed earlier, at the time of the vernal 
equinox, but Switzerland is a land of high 
altitudes, and winter is there loth to give up 
its icy hold. The stuffed snow-man, how- 
ever, is but part of the festival. Since olden 
times —at least, since the golden age of the 
guilds—it has been a Ziirich custom for the 
bell of the Grossmiinster to ring all summer 
through at the hour of six in the evening, 
as a signal for the various crafts to stop 
work. The first Monday after equal day 
and night was set apart as a holiday, when 
the bell rang for the first time in the year, 
and the festal day which it signalized was 
called “ Sechselauten,” the “six o’clock ring 
ing” of the bell. To this day the belfry of 
the twin-towered old pile in which Zwingli 
preached performs its time-honoured function, 
and to the Ziirichois tells anew, with each 
clang of its iron tongue, the history of a 
sturdy, intellectual, yet pleasure-loving people. 

At eight in the morning of the “ Sechse 
lauten” the fun begins with the formation 
of a procession of gaily-clothed boys and 
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girls of all sorts and sizes, to whom is entrus- 
ted the important ceremony of escorting the 
dummy snow-man to his place of martyrdom. 
Imagination can hardly recall the variety of 
the costumes in which these tots are dressed. 
You can tell, as the procession gets into line 
with a hubbub of childish cries and jubilation, 
that the maternal brains of Ziirich have been 
taxed for days with colour schemes and orna- 
mental patterns. ‘The little pierrots—for 
most of the children are decked out as merry- 
andrews, with cocked hats, enormous buttons, 
and bulging pantaloons—have a lively time 
with the snow-man, getting him into line, for 
he is a bulky bit of stuffing on a car, sur- 


From a Photo. by) 


rounded by little fir trees, with a long pipe in his 
capacious mouth, a broom under his arm, and 


eyes as black as coal, which they are. The 
“ Bogg,” such being the name by which this 
portly man of white is known to the people, 
is a giant indeed amongst these little men 
and women, yet they do not seem to pay 
him over-abundant respect. He has a lot in 
him, nevertheless, particularly combustibles ; 
and he starts on his travels through the 
streets with the knowing air of one who 
possesses the true fire of a martyr’s spirit. 

At last the procession moves, defiling 
through the principal streets with slow step, 
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as befits the movements of children who 
have far to travel, preceded by a motley 
band of juvenile knights in armour with 
their squires, powdered marquises with little 
patched marchionesses, clowns, fishermen 
and fish-wives, and cowherds of six to eight 
years, with deceptive pipes in their mouths 
and pretty ca/otfes on their heads. The 
pierrots drag the car on which the snow- 
man stands by means of ropes. As he 
bumps his way along the pavement to 
his place of doom he is greeted with 
derision by the crowds in the streets and 
doorways ; but he stolidly disdains to 
notice the scoffing of the multitude. The 
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real welcome of the crowd is given to the 
dainty figure of Spring, who, seated on a 
car amid a wealth of flowers, follows imme 
diately in the centre of the procession. She 
has a number of retainers, all appropriately 
garbed, who, with the horde of interested 
small boys and older people usually to be 
found on occasions like these, bring up the 
rear of the procession. 

The morning is taken up with this spec 
tacle. The procession ends its long march 
at the “ Stadthausplatz,” near which the 
broad and beautiful lake runs into the 
Limmat, and, with some ceremony, the 
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is put upon the top of a huge pile 
of combustible material. ‘To be more 
accurate, we should add that he is_ stuck 
on the end of a long stick, which is then 
placed in the middle of the pile, the better to 
be seen by the crowd. From this high 
perch the snow - man gets his first and last 
view of the ancient city and its expanse of 
neighbouring water. 

Meanwhile, the crowd goes home to dinner, 
for there is more to do in the afternoon, 
before winter is committed to the flames. 
The children who have taken part in the pro- 
cession are given a banquet in the Tonhalle, 
after which, to the joy of the populace, 
another and much more ambitious function 
takes place. This time it is a procession of 
guilds, something like the Lord Mayor's 
procession of old, but more carefully and 
artistically carried out. Here, for instance, 
comes a corps of workers, with an elaborate 
banner at their head, each member clothed in 
he costume of his craft, redolent of the olden 
time. No sooner do they pass from sight 
than Santos Dumont appears on his airship— 

semblance of a man with stuffed legs astride 

1 elliptical structure of wood. The valiant 
aeronaut attracts, of course, the major portion 
of popular attention, and all the cars or 
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THE GOLDEN CALF IN THE PROCESSION, 


THE WINTER.” 
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“floats” significant of up -to-dateness are 
greeted with delight. We must not, how 
ever, carry our prejudices too far. ‘The 
“ Sechselauten ” is a Vo/ksfest, and this sort 
of procession is what the people like. 

A year or two ago it was a tribe of 
Bedouins and a detachment of Boers who 
aroused the populace to a high pitch of 
interest, and, if truth must be told, one or 
two Continental representations of a British 
soldier came in, as the procession passed, for 
a rather hard time. But even the Swiss do 
not always understand things. One car in 
to-day’s procession represents the Golden 
Calf, not so artistically made as to be entirely 
worthy of worship. Prettier still is that on 
which sits Ceres, the goddess of the harvest, 
surrounded by maidens and flowers. These 
and others pass slowly along the public 
thoroughfares, a long line of marching men 
and decorated cars, pulled by horses or 
bullocks. Their progress is met with enthusi- 
asm from the people who line the way, and 
from the balconies of the adjacent buildings, 
decorated for the day. For there is hardly a 
family in Ziirich that does not have some son 
taking part in this procession, and it is a 
pageant worth going many leagues to see. 
In many ways it is a lesson in successful 
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frugality, for, if large amounts of money 
be not spent upon it, the most pleasing 
results are certainly obtained by economy in 
expenditure. 

All processions, however, have their end, 
and the final stage of this one marks the 
beginning of the end for the snow-man. As 
the afternoon draws to a close procession 
and public wend their way to the square 
overlooking the lake, where the “ Bogg” has 
awaited their coming, lonesome, at the top 
of the pole. ‘The crowd now gathers round 
him, standing several thousands strong, ready 
to give him a pleased farewell. The lake is 
dotted with boats, and all points of vantage— 
the trees, bridges, balconies, roofs—are black 
with people. Beneath him a group of men 
stand by to put torch to pile when the proper 
signal is given. ‘The signal is the boom from 
the belfry across the Limmat, which he, poor 
man of stuffing, knows nothing of. As the 
time draws nearer the excitement increases. 
A band near by begins to tune up for a joyful 
blast of music, and the little children who 
brought the snow-man to the square in the 
morning begin to feel sorry that their day is 
almost done. 


Suddenly the boom of bells and cannon 
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resounds across the square and dies out 
upon the lake. A flash—and the bonfire is 
alight. ‘The flames lick their way to the top 
of the pile, and as the fire increases in volume 
and brilliancy it stretches upward to the 
snow-man greedily. The huzzas of the 
people and the smoke from the burning 
pile fill the air. Excitement is intense, for 
if, as sometimes happens, a strong wind 
prevents the flames from reaching the top 
of the pole, half the fun is gone. But 
no one need worry to-night, for the air 
is still. 

At last the end. The flames have not 
fought in vain. With a savage dart they 
have caught the snow-man in their clutches, 
and a loud explosion, which shatters him 
into a thousand pieces, tells the crowd that 
winter has passed into nothingness. The 
cheers are redoubled and the bells again ring 
out to say that spring has come. The 
crowd thins and the bonfire drops to a 
smouldering ruin. Shadow falls upon the 
lake and the sober Ziirichois go home to eat 
and to bed. Winter has been forgotten, 
and all that remains of it is a pile of ashes, 
with, perhaps, a long pole sticking upright 
from the middle of the pile. 
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BY FANSTEY. 


A STORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—PART I. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE SHOWING-UP OF MR. GROCER. 

; UEEN CLEMENTINA 
seemed a little cast down as 
they left the model farm. 
“I’m afraid,” she remarked, 
uneasily, to Torquil and Irene, 
“you'll think I can’t be very 

clever to have taken a toy railway and farm 

for real ones all this time ?” 

Torquil said, “Oh, I don’t know!” and 
Irene, “ Not at all!”—which might mean 
anything. 

“The fact is,” continued Clementina, 
“T’ve lived too much in my own drawer. I 
oughtn’t to have left everything to the Lord 
High Acrobat. I thought he knew all about 
railways and farming. But now I'll take you 
to see the Grocer,” she added, more brightly ; 
“ he’s real enough, at all events. He has a 
splendid shop with the largest assortment of 
everything. The Admiral gets all the stores 
from him—for the Navy.” 

“I didn’t know you had a Navy,” said 
lorquil, in some surprise. 

“Every Sovereign has to have a Navy of 
some sort,” said the Queen. “ Mine’s a 

ignificent one. We'll go and inspect it 





presently, when we've done our 
shopping.” 

By this time they had arrived at 
the Grocer’s shop, which, as both the 
children knew, had come from the 
old Lowther Arcade just before it 
was pulled down. It would have 
been more like a real shop if it had 
had a roof and windows instead of 


being perfectly open, and if -there 
had been a counter along each side instead 


of only one in front. And it had big drawers 
with china labels, and queer wooden pots and 
jars, which you would never find in any 
proper grocer’s establishment. 

The proprietor was a meek little plaster 
man with a flat top to his head, side whiskers, 
and a faint smirk on his pink and white face ; 
he seemed slightly disconcerted by the arrival 
of his Sovereign and so august:a company, 
and would evidently have rubbed his hands 
if they had not been so closely folded in front 
of him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Grocer,” said 
Clementina, for, like Mr. and Mrs. Farmer, 
he appeared to have no private name of his 
own. “I want some wine for my next State 
banquet. ea/ wine, I mean. My friends 
here, Buffidella and Chipsitop, can’t drink 
any other kind. Do you keep it?” 

“Certainly, your Majesty, certainly! I 
have a most extensive stock of everything.” 

“Didn't I 4 you!” whispered Clementina 
in Irene’s ear. “Which wine;” she said 
aloud, “do you recommend ?” 

Mr. Grocer’s eye wandered round his 
shelves until at length it rested on a cask 
labelled “ Essig.” “ There—there is Essig,” 
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he said ; “that is very nice wine.” He, too, 
they noticed, spoke with a slightly foretgn 
accent. 

“T thought Essig was German for vinegar,” 
said Irene, who had lately begun German. 

“(serman for vinegar, certainly,” answered 
the Grocer, readily ; “English for wéne 
excellent, I can assure you ! ” 

“It wasn’t at all excellent when J’ve tasted 
it,” said Irene ; “it was all sour and horrid.” 

“Indeed?” he said. “ Perhaps you tasted 
it in German, Will you have a pound of 
it now, or a yard only?” 

“You can’t sell vinegar by the yard!” 
said Irene. 

“Not vinegar—no,” he replied; “but 
Essig—yes.” He was so serious that Irene 
was a little puzzled by him. 

“Then you can give me a /¢¢/e Essig, just 
to taste,” she said. 

“1 am sorry,” he stammered ; “ but I can- 
not sell less than a yard.” 

“Very well,” said Irene, who now felt 
convinced that he couldn’t sell any at all. 
“I'll have a yard of it—only you must put it 
in a jug or a pail, you know.” 

As she expected, this embarrassed the 
plaster Grocer most frightfully, for he couldn't 
possibly have turned the tap of the cask 
labelled “ Essig,” even if it had been made 
to turn (which it wasn’t), not to mention that 
the cask—as he must have known perfectly 
well—was empty. At last he said: “I 
should strongly advise you to have some 
starch instead.” 

“Starch doesn’t sound like anything to 
drink!” said Irene. 

“Tt makes no sound whatever,” said the 
Grocer ; “it—it’s the same quality I supply 
to Mr. and Mrs. Farmer.” 

“Never mention them again in my 
presence!” interrupted Clementina, with 
feeling. “I fear, Mr. Grocer, they have 
imposed on you, as they have on us all ! ” 

“Imposed on me/” cried the Grocer. 
“Ts it possible ?” 

“ They aren’t real farm people at all,” said 
the Queen ; “just wooden Toys. And they 
never said a word about it. So deceitful of 
them !” 

“Very, your Majesty !” agreed the Grocer. 
“ I’m sure I’d no idea they weren’t plaster.” 

“] should never have found them out if it 
hadn’t been for my two friends here,” said 
the Queen. “ They’re so clever they can tell 
direct:y whether a person is what he pretends 
to be, or only a Toy.” 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed the plaster Grocer 
“Can they, indeed? A—a most desirable 
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accomplishment, I dare say.” But he looked 
far from comtortable. “ And no wonder!” 
thought Irene, indignantly. “ Anyone but 
Clementina would have found out long ago 
that Ae doesn’t know much about grocering !” 

“ Now this zs fortunate!” cried the Queen, 
suddenly, forgetting her annoyance. “ Here 
comes the dear Admiral.” 

Accustomed as they were becoming to the 
Toys’ extraordinary powers of making-believe, 
even Torquil and Irene were surprised when 
the Admiral turned out to be nobody but Noah. 

He came lumbering up in the same old 
broad-brimmed hat and long brown coat with 
big yellow buttons ; his features were just as 
sketchy and undecided, and his beard was 
too obviously down or rabbit’s fur to give 
him a really venerable appearance. He did 
not even wear epaulettes or a sword, which 
was perhaps as well, for they would only have 
made him look more absurd. 

Clementina, however, evidently thought he 
was all right, and introduced Torquil and 
Irene with the remark that they would like 
very much to inspect the fleet presently, if it 
was ready. 

“The 
afways ready. 


Navy,” said Noah, stolidly, “is 
Which is only its duty as the 
first line of defence. And so long—as I’ve 
often told your Majesty—so long as our fleet 
retains the command of the carpet no enemy 
can effect a landing upon our nati nal oil- 
cloth.” 

“I’m sure you’// take care he doesn’t do 
that,” said Clementina, comfortably. ‘“ Have 
you come to order some stores for the fleet ?” 

“Only a littlke hempseed to-day,” said 
Noah, who evidently was also of German 
origin. “ For the lions, you know.” 

“Are you guzfe sure you don’t mean the 
canaries ?” inquired Irene. 

“For the canaries “00, of course!” said 
Noah. “ A// two-legged animals are fond of 
hempseed.” 

“But a lion is a guadruped,” objected 
Torquil. 

“ Never—if 


’ 


replied 


properly !’ 
Noah, with great decision. 

“T mean, a lion has four legs—not two,” 
said Torquil; “I should have thought you 
knew ¢hat.” 

“Not my lions,” said Noah, with an air of 


treated 


triumph; “why, they've only three legs 
between the pair of them. How much is your 
very best hempseed to-day, Mr. Grocer ?” 

“The very best is two beads a pound,” 
replied the Grocer, glibly. ‘“ But I’ve also an 
inferior quality at four beads a pound which 
is quite as good,” 
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said Irene, “ because nobody ever 





“ Why do you charge exactly twice as much 
for it?” Torquil wanted io know. 
The Grocer paused before answering. 


“Because,” he said at length, “the best is 
exactly twice as bad.” 

“That’s nonsense,” said Torquil. 
best can’t be the worst.” 

“Tt can,” said the Grocer, “when bad’s 
the best of it.” 


“The 


“T don’t believe you know a bit what 
you're talking about,” said Torquil. ‘“ But 
aren’t you going to serve Mr. Noah with 
something ?” 

“Thankee, thankee,” said Noah, hastily. 
“He has served me!” 

“No, he hasn’t. He hasn’t given you a 
single seed yet !” 

“How can I,” said the Grocer, “when 
he hasn’t given me a single bead ?” 

“You can give him credit for it, can’t you ? 
That’s what grocers do.” 

“T know “haz,” said the Grocer who was 
getting very badgered. “ But it so happens 
that I’m quite out of credit. I sold the last 
pot I had of it only a little time ago to—to 
—a gentleman of the name of Golliwogg,” 
he added, unblushingly. 

“You can’t keep credit in fofs/” said 
Torquil. 

“Exactly so,” said the Grocer; “that’s 
why I sold it!” 

“ You couddn’t have sold it to a Golliwogg,” 


gave me—lI mean,” she corrected 
herself, “‘ because 1 Anow there’s 
no such person ere.” 

“Perhaps you are not aware,” 
retorted the Grocer, with a mild 
attempt to assert himself, “ that 
some of my customers reside at a 
considerable distance -— all over 
the world, in fact.” 

“Any way,” said Torquil, “I 
can’t see why you shouldn’t put 
the hempseed down in Admiral 
Noah’s bill.” 

“That’s impossible,” replied the 
Grocer, “because, not being a 
bir, he hasn’t got a bill. ‘The 
canaries have bills, but it would 
puzzle you to put anything in 
them.” 

“Tt strikes me, Mr. Grocer,” 
said Clementina, “that Chipsitop 
is cleverer about business than you are. 
Now, I’ve a splendid idea. Why shouldn't 
you two go into partnership ?” 

Torquil turned extremely red.“ Thanks,” 
he said, “ but —but I'd rather not.” 

Of course, he knew that nowadays you can 
be in almost any sort of business and still be 
a gentleman, provided that you are one 
already; but Irene guessed that he was 
afraid that, if he ever recovered his proper 
size and went to school again, and it came 
out that he had been partners with a plaster 
grocer, the fellows might “ rot” him about it. 

“But why not ?” asked Clementina, open- 
ing her eyes very wide. “I’m sure you're 
quite c/ever enough !” 

“Tt isn’t me—it’s him !” explained Torquil 
(he knew his grammar woulJn’t have satisfied 
Miss Barlow, but it was good enough for 
Toys). “He isn't even a real grocer—he’s 
got nothing inside any of his jars and drawers 
and things, and he wouldn’t know how to 
sell it if he had. There’s no fun in pretend- 
ing to keep a fey grocer’s shop.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grocer!” cried Clementina, 
much pained. “I did mot expect this. So 
you are only a Toy, too!” 

* Your Majesty,” protested the Grocer, “ I 
can only say that never in all the time I have 
been in business nas such a thing been even 
suggested before !” 

“You have been very clever in avoiding 
suspicion,” said the Lord High Acrobat ; 
“but I’m afraid there’s little doubt that your 
grocery shop is a sham, and that you yourself 
are no better than a Toy.” 

“No doubt whatever,” declared the Nine- 
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pins, and the one with the knob on his head 
hinted that, if it had been his place to speak, 
he could have told them as much long ago. 

* After this,” said Admiral Noah, * I shall 
most certainly get my supplies somewhere 
else.” 

“It’s really very dreadful,” complained the 
Queen ; “so many of my subjects seem to 
be turning out to be Toys in disguise. First 
the Court Painter, and then the Station- 
master, and Mr. and Mrs. Farmer—and now 
Mr. Grocer here! It must be stopped some- 
how. I must make an example of Mr. Grocer. 
Let him be confiscated immediately !” 

“Oh, your Majesty! ” pleaded the unfor- 
tunate Grocer ; “not that! not ¢Aat/ Why, I 
don’t even know what it means !” 

“Well,” said Clementina, who obviously 
was by no means sure herself, “I will let 
you off being confiscated this once, on 
condition that you never do it again.” 

““T promise,” said the Grocer. 

“Then mind you don’t,” said the Queen. 
“ Admiral, we will now inspect the Navy, if 
you please.’ 

“But what zs it that the Grocer has 
promised’ not to do again?” Irene could 
not resist asking her as they moved on. 

“T really don’t know, Buffidella, my dear,” 
she replied; “but it doesn’t signify, as he 
isn’t going to do it.” 

“ But if he doesn’t know what it is him- 
self?” pursued Irene. 

“In that case,” said Clementina, 
couldn't do it again if he fried /” 

CHAPTER VI. 

MORE PLAIN TRUTHS. 
“ FORTUNATELY,” said the Queen, as Admiral 
Noah conducted the party towards the edge 
of the drugget, “ there’s no danger of Buffi- 
della and Chipsitop not being impressed by 
the Navy. Nobody could say /#at was a Toy, 
coud they, Admiral ?” 

“It is not possible,” said Noah, though he 
seemed to be getting a little nervous. “ No, 
no, the Navy is all right—there it lies, you 
see, in the —er—offing.” And he jerked his 
head stiffly in the direction of Irene’s old 
Noah's Ark, which was lying high and dry on 
the carpet. 

“You don’t mean to say that’s a// the 
Navy ?” cried Torquil, who, in spite of him- 
self, had half expected a gunboat or two—or 
at least a clockwork steamer. 

“Ves, all of it—from stem to stern,” said 
Noah. “ You are surprised—yes ?” 

“Well,” said Torquil, “I da expect more 
than that old ark of yours.” 


“he 
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“Tt is not the mewest pattern of fighting 
ship, perhaps,” said Noah; “but the only 
one / should ever feel myself at home in.” 

“T shouldn’t call ita Aghting ship at all 
myself.” 

“You would if you were inside it,” 
said Noah; “it is full of lions, and tigers, 
and elephants, and guinea pigs and things 
—and you know that such animals will 
fight when they get together. I assure you 
the bottom of the hold is already over my 
feet in horns and tails and ears and legs, 
and such articles!” 

“But where do you put the big guns ?” 

“With the other animals, of course; I 
make no favourites.” 

“Guns aren’t animals,” Irene informed 
him. 

“Then I can’t take them on board my 
navy,” said Noah. 

“You see, Buffidella,” put in the. Queen, 
‘guns would be no use to guinea-pigs, wou/d 
they, now?” 

“You can’t have a real navy without guns,” 
said Torquil, “or funnels, and torpedoes, 
and searchlights, and lots of other things 
arks don’t have.” 

“I’ve put to sea without them all my life,” 
said Noah, obstinately. 

“ Z don't believe you’ve ever put to sea 
at all,” said Torquil; “how can you, when 
you haven't any engines, or even masts and 
sails ?” 

“T can float, I suppose?” retorted Noah, 
sulkily. 

“Only on the carpet. If you tried to on 
real water your ark would sink, or else turn 
topsy-turvy.” 

“A very good reason for sticking to the 
carpet,” was Noah's reply to this. 

“Of course,” said Clementina. “The 
Navy would be no use topsy-turvy, you 
know !” 

“ A navy that daren’t go to sea is no use 
anyhow,” persisted Torquil. “Why, even a 
clockwork steamer could get half-way across 
the Round Pond.” 

“So could the ark,” said Noah, stoutly ; 
“in the dustiest weather, too!” 

“Tt isn’t dusty on the Round Pond—it's 
jolly wet !” 

“Then all the paint would wash off, ‘and 
my beautiful ark would be good for nothing.” 

“Tt can’t be good for much as it is, with 
nothing but a lot of broken animals on 
board !” 

“We have all the pieces,” said Noah ; 
“with a little glue they will be as fit as ever 
to defend their country !” 
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“ But they never zere fit !” argued Torquil. 
“ You can’t call it a navy when it won't float 
on real water and hasn’t got a single cannon 
— now can you?” 

“ Certainly I can, if I choose,” said Noah ; 
“what e/se do you call it?” 

“Well,” said Torquil, “JZ call it a toy 
Noah’s Ark—and that's all it zs, too !” 


Ww 


Hh @ mutase 
oe 


There was a general outcry at this. The 
whole Court was horiified to hear that the 
Navy they were so proud of was nothing but 
a Toy after all. 

“| shouldn’t make such a fuss about it if 
I were you,” said Irene, a little disdainfully. 
“ There’s no reason why you shouldn’t go on 
pretending it’s a navy, if you choose !” 

“No, Buffidella,” said the Queen ; “I can’t 
put up with pretences now that I know the 
truth. And I do think the Lord High 
Acrobat ought to have seen that I had a 
regular real navy, like other crowned heads !” 

“T don’t pretend to be a judge of navies 
myself, your Majesty,” said the Prime Minister. 
“T left all naval matters to Admiral Noah 
and he seemed perfectly satisfied—at least, he 
made no complaints.” 

“Over and over again,” protested Noah, 
‘“‘T have complained that every animal ought 
to have a berth to itself, and that the grass- 
hopper and ladybirds had not nearly enough 
elbow-room. But you took no notice!” 

“Tt would have made no difference,” said 
the Lord High Acrobat, “if, as it seems, 
they are nothing but wooden Toys.” 

Vol. xxv.—44, 


WELL,” SAID TORQUIL, ‘I CALL IT A TOY NOAH'S ARK.” - 
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“Tt is not so!” said Noah. 
no more Toys than / am!” 

“Perhaps not,” replied the Lord High 
Acrobat. “But you may be one yoursedf, 
you know !” 

“Oh, Chipsitop, no!” 

“Not the Admira// He can’t be a Toy!” 

“ He belongs to the same se/, you know,” 
Torquil felt obliged to answer. “I don’t 
know what else he is du¢ a 
Toy.” 

“ Then,” said Clementina, 
pettishly, “if I’ve only a pre- 
tence navy and a toy Admiral 
I might just as well have 
none at all. Mr. Noah, I 
sha’n’t require your services 
any more, and don’t ever let 
me see you again.” 

Noah stood staring at her 
as if he hadn’t understood ; 
at last he said, in a dull, 
muffled voice, “ Very good, 
your Majesty. Then I shall 
have to go aboard and break 
it to my poor wife and the 
boys and my three daughters- 
in-law that we’re only a set 
of useless Toys after all. I 
expect the shock will send 
them all off their stands ; 
but, there, I’d better get it 
over.” 

And he shuffled feebly away without the 
least display of sympathy from the Court ; 
the Lord High Acrobat remarked that it was 
quite clear that the Navy required to be 
brought up to a more modern standard, 
while the chief Ninepin considered that it 
was lucky they had made the discovery in 
time, and the others agreed that anything 
was better than living in a state of false 
security. 

I should like to be able to say that Irene 
was a little sorry for poor old Noah, or for 
Clementina’s evident disappointment ; but the 
truth is she considered it served them both 
right for giving themselves such airs. “‘ Though 
why she should dismiss him like that, I don’t 
know,” she said to Torquil, privately ; “he 
did quite well enough for all she is likely to 
want.” 

Clementina soon cheered up. “ After all,” 
she said, “it doesn’t matter so much about 
the Navy—it’s only the first line- of defence, 
and, fortunately, I’ve a splendid Army to 
defend me if an invader ever doves come. 
Would you like to see my Army, Chipsitop ?” 

Torquil knew they would only be tin and 


“They are 


cried Clementina, 
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wooden soldiers, which he never had cared 
much about. However, as she made such a 
point of it, he had to say, ungraciously 
enough, that he “ didn’t mind.” 

“The Field-Marshal is just going to have 
a review,” she said; “we'll go and look on, 
and you shall tell me what you think of my 
troops.” 

The whole army was drawn up on an open 
space not very far away, and really made a 
most imposing appearance ; there were horse, 
foot, and artillery of various sizes; only one 
regiment of Grenadiers was wood, and that 
was the one the sentry belonged to—the rest 
were lead. 

The Field-Marshal himself was lead, and 
looked extremely smart in his cocked hat 
and fe.thers and scarlet tunic. He had a 
very pink complexion, and the rings of white 
paint round each eye gave him quite a fierce 
expression. He was mounted on a spirited 
charger, which seemed unaware that it had 
lost its tail. 

Clementina at once informed him of the 
painful discovery she had made about her 
Navy, and, on the whole, he seemed rather 
pleased than otherwise. “I always thought 
it a mistake to rely too much on the fleet, 
your Majesty,” he said, in a thin metallic 
voice. “Never was what I call ‘ efficient.’ 
I'd certainly no notion that Noah and his 
crew were Toys--but they were thoroughly 
behind the times; antiquated, in fact. You 
can’t hope to defeat an enemy nowadays 
without modern weapons. I’m glad to say 
the Army is provided with rifles of the 
latest pattern—all except the Grenadiers, 
and they stick to the old ‘pink Bess’—it’s 
one of their regimental customs, and, of 
course, it doesn’t do to interfere with them 
unnecessarily.” 

“Of course not,” said the Queen. 
they’re all brave, aven’¢ they, Mr. 
Marshal?” 

* Brave !” 


“And 
Field- 


these 


he repeated. 
fellows will face the hottest fire of peas 
and slate-pencil, and stand firm under it, 
without so much as flinching !” 

“They don’t seem to stand very firm when 


“ Why, 


they aren’¢ under fire,” said the terrible 
‘Torquil, as a private at one end of a rank 
fell against his neighbour and brought down 
the entire line, which is a common habit of 
tin soldiery, and one that Torquil had always 
found too much for his patience. 

“'That’s only the regulation way of falling 
in,” said the Field-Marshal; “and very 
smartly they did it, too !” 

Whether this was a mere excuse or not, the 
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men certainly managed to pick themselves up 
again without assistance, as they had never 
done for Torquil. 

“You do think the Army’s all right, don'’s 
you, Chipsitop?” Clementina asked, anxiously. 
“T mean, if I had to go to war or anything.” 

“Tt all depends on what sort of wars you 
have,” he replied ;*“ but they wouldn’t have 
been of any use out in South Africa !” 

“Why not?” said the Field-Marshal, 
sharply. “ What makes you think that ?” 

“ Because,” said Torquil, “for ome thing, 
their rifles won’t fire powder and shot.” 

“Pooh!” said the Field-Marshal; “ what 
does a civilian like you know about such 
things ?” 

“Well, I can see for myself they’re just 
solid pieces of painted tin.” 

“ But they've got bayonets !’ 

“You must know perfectly well that a gun 
isn’t the least good if there’s no barrel for 
the bullet.” 

“1 don’t know anything of the kind, and 
I'll guarantee that every gun here will go off 
when it’s wanted to. I’ve every confidence 
in the gallant fellows under me !” 

“Are their guns loaded now?” 
Torquil. 

“T have no reason to suppose they are 
not,” replied the Field-Marshal, with dignity. 

“Well, I don’t mind letting them have a 
shot at me, if they can.” 

“No,” said the Field-Marshal; “no, I 
won't order them to stain their hands with 
useless bloodshed, especially at a review!” 

“Then tell one of them to fire in the air, 
and see what happens.” 

“That’s quite safe, Mr, Field-Marshal,” 
said Clementina ; “and really I should like 
to feel quite sure that the guns will shoot 
properly.” 

“Entirely as your Majesty pleases,” said 
the Field-Marshal, stiffly. “Send a soldier 
forward, will you?” he called out to the 
Army, and presently a rather small private in 
a red coat and white helmet, with his rifle 
held at the charge, as if to defend himself 
against cavalry, came sliding out on his green 
tin stand, until he stood in front of the 
commander. 

“ Her Majesty wishes to see if you can let 
your gun off,” said the Field-Marshal. 

“Well,” said the soldier, cheerfully, “I 
can but /y, sir.” (He was pointing the 
muzzle full at the Queen as he spoke, but 
nobody seemed to mind.) “ Let me see, it’s 
done with the “rigger, ain’t it ?” 

“ According to the new drill,” said the 
Field-Marshal, gravely. ‘Press the trigger 


? 


asked 
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before you shoot and fire in the air. Ready— 
present —shvot /” 

Of course, there was no discharge, or the 
bullet, if there had been one, would certainly 
have gone through Clementin-. “It’s a 


** HE WAS POINTING THE MUZZLE FULL AT 


funny thing,” said the soldier, “ but this rifle 
seems to be the kind that won’t fire zw the 
air.” 
“You should have put it up to your 
shoulder,” said his commanding officer. 
“Begging your pardon, sir, it’s another 


regiment as fires from the shoulder, not 
mine.” 

“Then you couldn’t have pressed the 
trigger,” the Field-Marshal said. 

“ Well, no, I didn’t do that, sir ; because, 
you see, there ain’¢ no trigger to this here 
rifle.” 

“Oh, very well. I see. You may go, 
then,” said the Field-Marshal. ‘“ He woudd 
have fired, your Majesty,” he explained, “ but 
his rifle didn’t happen to have a trigger.” 

“Of course it hadn't,” said Torquil ; 
“none of them have. That’s why I say 
they’re no real protection.” 

“But you don’t mean that they aren’t 
brave ?” cried Clementina. 

“T never said they were funks,” he replied. 
“All Z say is they’re ordinary tin soldiers. 
You can get them for elevenpence-halfpenny 
a box at any toy-shop.” 

“Then they are Toys, too?” gasped the 
Queen. 
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“Of course they are, and it’s all rubbish 
to call them defenders of your country when 
one or two peas will bow! over the lot!” 

“Ah! he’s right /Aere,” said the Ninepins, 
shaking their heads. ‘‘ We don’t pretend to 
be military men, 
but it would take 
more than that to 
upset ws. This 
army’s a hollow 
fraud !” 

“T’m afraid it’s 
only too true!” 
said Clementina, 
looking as de- 
pressed as a wax 
doll ever can look ; 
“T must get along 
without you and the 
army in future, Mr. 
Field-Marshal.” 

It might have 
been fancy, but 
Irene thought she 
could see two tin 
tears glittering in 
the General’s eyes 
as he sat there on 
his tailless horse. 

* But what’s to 
become of us all?” 
he said. ‘“ We can’t be anything 4x soldiers, 
because our uniforms won’t come off!” 

“T can’t help it,” said Clementina; “ you're 
no soldiers of mine. The best thing you can 
do is to march your troops back to the toy- 
shop, and defend ¢hut.” 

And she toddled off haughtily, for she was 
seriously vexed. 

Irene and Torquil were quite ready to let 
the matter end there, but the Lord High 
Acrobat wouldn’t hear of it. He said that 
he had grave reasons for fearing that there 
might be other fellow-citizens who were 
really undetected Toys, and proposed to 
form a committee of inquiry, on which all 
the Ninepins eagerly volunteered to serve. 

“T suppose we had better know the 
worst !” agreed Clementina, with a little sigh, 
“and if you shou/d find anyone at all 
suspicious, we must ask Chipsitop and 
Buffidella to decide whether he’s a Toy or 
not.” 

It was extraordinary 
Ninepins were, and how zealously they 
entered upon their work. In next to no 
time the Ninepin with the knob created a 
sensation by reporting that the little market 
women were suspiciously like the ladies of 
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ex-Admiral Noah’s family. They had much 
the same figure, with, perhaps, rather smaller 
waists ; their arms were glued to their sides, 
and none of their vegetables would come off 
their stalls or out of the baskets ; he had no 
hesitation, he said, in taxing them with being 
Toys. 

Another Ninepin denounced the butcher 
for being unable to explain how he conducted 
his business or even say which of his joints 
were mutton and which beef, while a third 
had serious doubts about the gentleman in a 
tall hat and top boots who kept the livery 
stables, and who certainly couldn’t harness a 
single one of his horses. 

A fourth Ninepin inspected the theatre, 
and found that the cardboard company were 
perfectly flat and plain when you went 
behind—from which he inferred that they 
couldn’t be real actors and actresses. This, 
it is true, was of less consequence, because 
there were never any performances ; still, as 
the Ninepin said, very justly, if they shou/d 
patronize the drama at any time, they natu- 
rally expected to have the genuine article. 

And so the Ninepins all solemnly appealed 
to Torquil and Irene (who, however, was too 
helplessly overcome by laughter to give any 
opinion) to pronounce that all these people 
were unmitigated ‘Toys. 

“Of course they are,” said Torquil, who 
was losing all patience with them. “And so 
are you, if it comes to that !” 

“ Really,” cried the Ninepins, reeling with 
surprise and indignation, “this is a down- 


“HE SIMPLY COLLAPSED WITHOUT ANOTHER WORD.” 


right insult. But we scorn to. answer it. 
Why, we don’t even /oo4 like toys!” 

* You great stuck-up, thick-headed things!” 
said Irene, scornfully. ‘You don’t look like 
anything but a set of Ninepins—the very stu- 
pidest toys that were ever invented —so ¢here/” 
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“ And we actually took them for real cour- 
tiers,” exclaimed the Dutch dolls. . “Why, 
now we come to look at them, they’ve no 
arms or legs, and their faces are positively 
plain. In our position we can’t be expected 
to associate with them any longer.” 

“You needn’t be so particular,” retorted 
the chief Ninepin. “ Forall you know, you're 
no better than we are.” 

“What a shameful thing to say!” cried all 
the Dolls of honour. “ It’s a wicked story— 
isn’t it, Buffidella.” 

“Oh, don’t ask me,” said Irene, faintly ; 
“it’s too ridiculous, you know.” 

“ Buffidella,” cried the Queen, “don’t go 
and be ill again. Tell me—are they Toys?” 

“Well,” said Irene, “they’re do/is, you 
know. And dolls are a kind of Toys.” 

“Dolls!” repeated Clementina, closing 


her eyes. “Then I haven’t even a real 
” 


Court now ! 
“Don’t give way, your Majesty!” put in 
the Lord High Acrobat, hopping to her side. 


“You have still a 
real Prime Minister.” 
“ Howdo JZ know?” 
she said, peevishly. 
“Chipsitop may say 
you're a Voy next!” 
“ That’s out of the question, your 
Majesty. The line must be drawn 
somewhere. Me--a Prime Minister 
who has spent his quicksilver in the 
service of his Sovereign and turned 
more somersaults, though I say it 
myself, than any statesman living. Me, with 
a career like mine, a Zoy/ The very idea is 
absurd !” 
“Real Prime Ministers,” remarked Torquil, 
“don’t turn somersaults downstairs. I know 
that.” 
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“No one ever said they did!” replied the 
Lord High Acrobat. “So I’ve given it up 
since I became Prime Minister.” 

“ That wasn’t why, though!” said Torquil. 
“ And you wouldn’t have done it at all unless 
you had been a toy. After all,” he added, 
generously, “there’s no arm in being one. 
I don’t see why you should mind.” 

But, whether it was unreasonable or not, 
the Lord High Acrobat evidently did mind 
very much; he simply collapsed without 
another word. The Ninepins, too, had 
staggered off in different directions and 
toppled over; the Dutch and composition 
dolls lay about in forlorn heaps ; the entire 
army had fallen in their ranks, and such 
Toys as still remained standing had no 
expression or animation left in them. 

“ T’ve got no subjects left now,” said 
poor Clementina, “so it’s hardly worth 
while going on being a Queen. But Z 
don’t care!” she went on, gushingly ; 

“T’ve got you, my darling Buffidella, 
and you, my clever Chipsitop—and you 
are all the companions / want !” 

And here, to Torquil’s 
embarrassment, she flung 
her waxen arms 1ound his 
neck. 

“T say, you know,” he 
said, flushing, “I don’t like 
being pawed about. And 
I'd rather you wouldn't 
call me ‘ Chipsitop ’— it’s 
such a feeble name to call 
a fellow !” 

“Is it?” she said, good-temperedly. “I 
can easily invent another. How do you like 
‘Topsichip ?’ ” 

“Not a bit!” he said. “If you mus¢ call 
me anything, I’d rather it was my own name 

and so would Irene.” 

“] don’t know why you're so cross,” she 
said, staring. “I’m so fond of both of you, 
and you don’t seem to care a bit for me. JZ 
couldn’t help my kingdom being all Toys. 
It isn’t as if—-—” but here she stopped short. 
“Oh, it can’t be shat /” she cried. “ Don’t 
tell me 7m one, too!” 

l'o do Irene justice, she really felt a little 
sorry for her then—but what could she say ? 
(lementina was only a doll, and not even a 

ever One, and it was no use to pretend 

herwise ; so Irene didn’t say anything. 
rquil was silent, too ; he objected to senti- 
ent, especially in dolls—it made him feel 

» uncomfortable, 
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“T see,” said Clementina at last, with her 
set smile. “Its ¢vwe, then. I am only a Toy.” 
“ Well, a do//,” said Irene ; “‘ and quite an 
expensive one. I shouldn’t worry about it, 
you know,” she added, consolingly. “ We 
don’t mind, so long as you don’t cuddle us, 
or call us stupid pet names. One doesn’t 
expect that from dolls, you know !” 
Clementina made no answer. She fell 
forward, still smiling vacantly, and lay there, 
limp and motionless, at their feet. 
And then they heard the chink-chink-chink 
of Santa Claus’s sleigh 
bells outside, and the 
next moment Santa 
Claus himself came 
striding in. 


“* WELL, CHILDREN!’ HE BEGAN, CHEERILY, ‘BEEN HAVING 
A PLEASANT TIME WITH ALL your Toys, EH?’” 


“Well, children!” he began, cheerily, 
“been having a pleasant time with all your 
toys, eh?” 

And then he took in the scattered rows 
and heaps of prostrate figures, and his ex- 


pression suddenly altered. “I arranged,” 
he said, slowly, “that the Toys should be 
able to move about and talk on purpose 
to make it easier for you to get to know 
them all. How is it that I find them like 
this ?” 

It was curious -- but, although Torquil and 
Irene felt quite sure that it was no fault of 
theirs, neither of them for the moment was 
ready with an answer, 


(Zo be continued.) 








L.—A CLUB 





OME time last year it was 
flashed across the wires that 
the Hoosier Kicking Club, of 
White Plains, New York, had 
held its annual outing and 
clambake at Rye Beach. A 
clambake, it may be added for the informa- 
tion of the British reader, is a feast consisting 
mainly of baked clams. ‘The newspaper 
report added that more than one hundred and 
twenty-five members took part in the annual 
parade of the club through the streets of 
White Plains. “ Each one”—so the report 
went on, referring, probably, to the members 














Some Wonders from the West. 
OF GRUMBLERS. 






We should think that millionaires, at least, 
would never be able, through sheer content 
with earth, to get into the club. 

To be able to “kick” requires a little 
strength of mind, but to pass through the 
initiation ceremony requires more. The 
initiation ceremonies, of course, are held 
behind closed doors, but it is said that every 
candidate has to take the oath over a loaded 
cannon, while a member stands by with a 
lighted torch for the purpose of blowing the 
candidate into bits, out of the window, unless 
he swears true allegiance. ‘lhe proprietor of 
the hotel at White Plains in which these 








and not to the streets—-“ wore a new linen 
duster, a fancy hat, and a fancy-coloured 
parasol.” 

Here, then, was indeed something new, 
and Americans began to ask questions about 
this curious New York club which ventured, 
under such an unusual name, to hold respect- 
able clambakes in such an_ extraordinary 
manner. Investigation brought to light the 
story of one of the most interesting organiza- 
tions in the United States. 

So far as can be gathered, the Hoosier 
Kicking Club is made up of so-called 
“chronic kickers.” No man can get into 
this charmed circle unless he be an invete- 
rate grumbler and fault finder in his business 
and home life. Moreover, he must prove 
that he is what he says he is, if people have 
not already found out. Under the circum- 
stances of these stringent qualification rules 
it is somewhat surprising to find that the 
membership roll includes bankers, brokers, 
public officials, politicians, and millionaires. 


THE HOOSIER KICKING CLUB—MEMBERS STARTING 
From a Photo. by John Réiach, White Plaina, N.Y. 








FOR THE CLAMBAKE, 


secret meetings are held might have reason 
to object to the imminent danger which his 
hotel undergoes on initiation nights. The 
club has, however, forestalled such reasonable 
objections by making the proprietor, Mr. 
Eugene Halpin, a member. Mr. Halpin is 
also the treasurer of the organization, and in 
these modern days the man who holds the 
money wields the power. 

The club has been in existence since 
February 8th, 1894. On that day the 
American members of the Concordia Sing- 
ing Society, having been invited to attend a 
“ barn-warming” at the country seat of Cor- 
poration Counsel Henry T. Dykman, found, 
at the last moment, that Dutch singers only 
were being allowed to go. This decision 
roused the patriotism of the American singers 
to the “kicking point,” and the Hoosier 
Kicking Club was formed instanter with a 
membership of seventeen. The dues were 
fixed at sixty dollars per year, and every 
penny taken in was to be placed in a fund to 
















SOME WONDERS 


FROM THE WEST. 





From a Photo. by) COOKING 


be eaten up at the annual clambake of the 
club. Later, the club received its certificate 
of incorporation from the Secretary of State. 
The present officers of the club are: Chief 
high kicker, John R. Pye, who is warden of 
the Westchester County Gaol ; second high 
kicker, Richard L. Hopkins, millionaire 
merchant ; treasurer, Eugene Halpin, rich 
hotel man; secretary, Frank Jarvis, trolley 
capitalist. 


To attend the annual “ bake ” requires ten 
dollars and a capacity for consuming not 


only clams, but also potatoes, blue-fish, 
sweet corn, tripe, onions, water-melons, beer, 
and champagne. ‘The kickers do not do 
things by halves, for at last year’s banquet the 
members consumed twenty bushels of the 
first, ten barrels of the second, five hundred 
of the third, one thousand ears of the fourth, 
unnumbered barrels of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh, thirty 
kegs of the 
eighth, and two 
hundred bottles of 
the ninth, and one 
thousand lobsters. 
And they still live. 

Before the 
“bake” was 
served the club 
paraded through 
the streets, each 
member wearing 
the costume just 
mentioned. 

Our photographs 
give some idea of 
this remarkable 
feast. One shows 
particularly the 





THE CLAMS IN A PILE OF SEAWEED. 


[Daymon. 


actual clambake, with the mound of steaming 
seaweed. ‘Those who know the clam at its 
best need not wonder that a ritual should be 
recited in their presence by three hundred 
able-bodied men. 

One of the most interesting of the club’s 
initiations each spring is the formation of its 
battery of soldiers on Chatterton Hill, where 
General Washington and his American 
soldiers encountered the British and fought 
a fierce battle. The members gather in 
formal battle array, with their initiation 
mortars and battery, in charge of Comman- 
der Moran and the officers. Any member 
who falls out of line or goes to sleep while 
on picket duty is ordered to be shot. The 
victim is placed before the cannon and a 
heavy shot fired, which nearly kills him from 
fright. It does not kill him outright because 
it is fired from the wrong end. 


THE CLUB AT THE CLAMBAKE, 
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LL.—A BANQUET ON A SMQOKE-STACK. 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE FEET 
above ground, in the mouth of a smoke- 
stack, one of the highest of its kind in the 
world, a party of business men of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., took luncheon recently. With 
a temporary platform—which from time to 
time creaked ominously—as the only thing 
between them and the earth, which could 
not be seen by looking 
down the pitch-dark chim- 
ney, they laughed and 
joked merrily as they con- 
sumed chicken —- higher 
than it ever flew before— 
in the delectable form of 
salad, together with fried 
oysters—which had gone 
up in an unprecedented 
way —sandwiches, coffee, 
and claret lemonade. They 
all agreed that it was the 
oddest luncheon of which 
they had ever heard, and 
appeared sad when they 
thought that from the 


place where they ate vast 
volumes of smoke would 
soon be pouring. 


The 
event marked the com- 
pletion of the chimney. 

As the guests arrived 
they were met by Engineer 
Eglin at the base of the 
stack—it is twenty-three 
feet in diameter at that 
point—and each one was 
presented with a little 
silken flag similar in 
colours and design to the 
big nationalemblem, which 
was set afloat on the top 
by Mr. Eglin just before 
they all partook of the 
bountiful repast. 

With nothing but blue 
sky above them the guests 
sat down to the table, 
which was laid on a plat- 
form a few feet below the 
mouth of the chimney. 
The huge American flag floated over the 
centre of the table. Another table was 
spread at the base of the stack for those 
who did not care to make the hazardous trip 
on the small-freight elevator. 

It was a strange sight to watch from the 
inner base of the chimney the little wobbling 





From a) 


THE CHIMNEY ON WHICH THE BANQUET TOOK 
PLACE. (Photo. 


elevator take the diners up two at a time. 
This miniature elevator, which had _ been 
built for the purpose of hauling up bricks 
and cement, did not run in a shaft, so that 
the trip was somewhat unsteady, and every- 
one had to hold on as best he could. Those 
inclined to dizziness shut their eyes and 
trusted. The trip took one minute, but to 
some it seemed an hour. 
There was, however, a 
great treat in store for the 
guests when at last they 
got to the top. The pano- 
rama which was spread out 
so far below took in the 
whole city and the sur- 
rounding country for many 
miles. 

Three months ago, when 
the work on the stack was 
started, William C. Eglin, 
the engineer representing 
the company, being some- 
what uncertain that the 
builders would complete 
their work in time, offered 
a dinner for them and 
their friends as an extra 
inducement for being 
punctual, and that is how 
this strange meal came to 
take place. 

It is only natural that 
there should be a number 
of amusing incidents in 
connection with such a 
strange repast, though for- 
tunately there were no 
accidents. The first laugh 
was created when, after 
the guests were all seated, 
it was discovered that the 
chef had failed to send up 
any knives or forks. This 
oversight resulted in a 
long discussion between 
a man at the top and 
another at the bottom. 

“Hi! send up some 
knives and forks,” shouted 
the man at the top. Down below, two 
hundred and seventy-five feet in the 
distance, the message sounded like a call 
for more sandwiches. Five or six things 
were sent up before the desired articles 
arrived. When, finally, they were brought, the 
meal proceeded pleasantly again, although 
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From a) THE PARTY AT THE BANQUET ON THE TOP OF THRE CHIMNEY. [ Photo. 


one humorist at the end asked for something _ was given-is located at Christian Street Wharf, 

he couldn’t possibly have. He thought he on the Schuylkill River, Philadelphia. It was 

might obtain a stray cloud for a napkin ! erected for the Southern Electric Light and 
The stack on which this curious luncheon Power Company of the Quaker City. 


LIIL.—TEMPTING DEATH FOR A PHOTOGRAPH. 

which made others 
sick and dizzy, he 
forsook his first busi- 
ness and entered the 
ranks of flag - pole 
painters. This was 
a little more than five 
years ago, and so far 
he has been fortunate 
enough not to meet 
with an _ accident. 
Naturally enough, 
this particular trade 
is by no means over- 
crowded, so that men 
like Raney are able 
to command good 
terms and to keep in 
almost constant em- 
ployment. 

His method of 
working is to com- 
mence operations at 
the bottom of a pole, 
hoisting himseif up 
foot by foot as his 
work progresses until 
the ball at the top is 
reached. While gild- 
ing this ball he usually 





“T FEEL as safe at 
the top of a flag-pole 
as I do in the parlour 
of my own little 
home,”’ said Mr. 
James Raney, re- 
cently, in San Fran- 
cisco. And to watch 
him calmly painting 
at the top of a pole 
a hundred feet or 
more in height one 
can well believe his 
statement. Even in 
a strong wind he 
ontinues his work, 
although admitting 

at a sudden squall 
night have unplea- 

nt consequences. 

Raney, who is a 

n and pale, though 

ry-looking man, has 

been a flag-pole 
nter all his life. 

was brought up 
quite a different 
ide, but finding 
it he could work 


th ease at altitudes . JAMES RANEY CLIMBING THE POLE. 
Vol. xxv.—45 
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assumes a more or 
less standing posi- 
tion, grasping the 
pole by his feet only. 
The photographs 
of Raney which we 
reproduce were taken 
under somewhat in- 
teresting circum- 
stances. Mr. Charles 
H. Singleton, seere- 
tary of the Merelrants” ° 
Club, San Francisco, 
who has kindly: sent 
them to us, one day 
noticed a man within 
a short distance of 
his_ office - window, 
painting away at the 
top of a flag - pole 
nearly two hundred 
feet from the street, 
as unconcernedly as 
though he were 
actually standing on 
the ground. Being 
an enthusiastic photo- 
grapher, this sight 
naturally appealed to 
him very strongly. 
He therefore climbed 





on to the roof of the building and called out to 
Raney to look towards him while he secured a 
When, a few days later, Raney 
called to see the result, he offered to pose again 
in order that a specially striking picture might 


photograph. 


LITT. 


Tue slight line of demar- 
cation which exists between 
little things and big—or, as 
we might better express it, 
the difference between fancy 
and reality —is shown by 
the illustrations in this 
article. They do not show 
what they seem to show. 
Some may think they are 
gingerbread houses as built 
in German folk-lore, and, if 
an additional guess might 
be hazarded, that they are 
bits of wickerwork artisti- 
cally fashioned out of bands 
of straw. 

In fact, were we to put 
off until some later day the 
elucidation of this structural 
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RANEY ON THE TOP OF THE POLE, 


A POSSIBILITY IN 


WR. ELMER F. VAN WIK, INVENTOR OF 
TUBE-BRICKS, 
From a Photo. by Steyelcooper, Chicago. 


THE 


(Photo. 


be obtained. Mr. 
Singleton at first re- 
fused to allow him 
thus needlessly to en- 
danger himself, but 
all his objections 
were ridiculed, and 
finally he agreed to 
take the photographs. 
This climb was but 
little more than 
child’s play to him; 
it was when the top 
was reached that his 
difficulties began. A 
strong wind blowing 
at the time caused 
the pole to sway con- 
siderably. It will be 
noticed that Raney 
succeeded in hoisting 
himself well above 
the ball at the top of 
the pole. Ata pre- 
arranged signal he 
raised himself to as 
upright a position as 
possible and ex- 
tended his arms hori- 
zontally, while Mr. 
Singleton obtained 


his photographs of what may surely be called 
one of the most daring feats ever accom- 
plished in mid-air. 
much amused by the large crowd which had 
gathered in the street to watch him. 


Raney seemed to be 


PIPES. 


mystery we might keep our 
youthful readers guessing 


till the crack of doom. We 
prefer to say at once that 
the things shown in this 
article are made of con- 
tinuous wooden tubes. 
They are the miniature re 
presentations by a clever 
inventor of what might be 
done if his invention were 
not wood, but terra-cotta or 
iron; and the _ buildings, 
with their accompanying 
arches, spires, framework, 
etc., were not on his draw 
ing-room carpet, but on the 
public thoroughfares of any 
city you might name. 
These bricks, or blocks, 
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From. Photo. by] 


which are not toy bricks or blocks, are a 
simple and ingenious contrivance which Mr. 
Elmer E. Van Wie, of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
has thought out in the line of architectural 
reform. The name tells partly what the 
invention is. The tubes in our illustrations 
are of wood, but in larger form are made of 
terra-cotta, so slit as to make it possible to 
interlace them into a compact whole. Other 
material, of course, may be used, and where 
iron or steel is necessary, in order to gain 
additional strength, the tubes may be con- 
structed of those materials. Each tube con- 
tains four slits running half-way down from one 
end. By slipping 
the slotted and 
solid ends together 
it is possible, with 
these tubes, to 
build up anything 
that fancy  sug- 
gests, from a cot- 
tage toa cathedral, 
or from the most 
simple to the most 
intricate forms. 
Alphabets, num- 
bers, vases, towers, 
bridges, chairs, 
tables — in fact, 
anything —may be 
turned out, either 
in miniature or in 
larger form, by a 
simple manipula- 
tion of the slots. 
This ingenious 
contrivance is a 
marvel of sim- 


From a Photo. by) 


SMALL ARTICLES BUILT OF TUBE-BRICKS. 


A MODEL CATHEDRAL BUILT OF TUBE-BRICKS, 


plicity, and has 
been praised by 
many prominent 
constructing’ engi- 
neers in America. 
If the hopes of 
those who know it 
are realized it will 
revolutionize many 
trades in the con- 
struction line, be- 
cause it simplifies 
many methods now 
in vogue. All sorts 
of roofs, floors, 
walls, _ partitions, 
chimneys, con- 
duits, fortifica- 
tions, armour- 
plate, breastworks, 
and almost everything that the mason puts 
up with mortar and trowel, or that the 
engineer constructs for the defence of his 
country, at a good salary, can be built by 
this simple means. Engineering difficulties 
may be readily overcome, for the tube adapts 
itself to any formation of country, and its 
shape is correct for stopping rifle balls. We 
live in an age of progress. Possibly we shall 
soon be smoking pipes, made by continuous 
tube construction, which we can put together 
to any desired length, with the bowl outside 
the window. Thus might domestic as well as 
architectural problems be happily solved. 


(Hollister & Thiers. 


(Hollister & Thiers. 





Curiosities. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


AN EXTRAORDINARY 
ACCIDENT. 

‘This bullock - waggon was 
coming down the Blackall Range, 
Queensland, when the off wheels 
of the waggon got into a rut in 
the road, with the result that the 
waggon turned turtle. The most 
curious part was that there was 
not a portion of the waggon 
broken, not even a chain loosened, 
The waggon is loaded with a 
pine log.”--Mr. M. A. Becher, 
Lanarborough, wd Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


A “SPITE WALL.” 

** What may be termed a ‘spite 
wall’ is to be seen in New King 
Street, Bath. The facts are these. 
The owner of the house shown 
built out the porch as seen, with 
side windows. The occupant next 
door (No. 9) objected strongly to 
this and tried to prevent the 


building, as the window on her 
g, 


out in the same way in this street, but 
this is the only one in which the next- 
door occupant has built an obstruction 
in this fashion.”—Mr. Fred. Horner, 10, 
Bellott’s Road, Twerton-on-Avon, Bath. 
ANOTHER FREAK OF THE CAMERA. 
**T send you a cuious photograph for 
your ‘Curiosities.’ It is a portrait of 
myself taken by my brother. The 
position explains itself.”— Mr. Joseph 
O’Donoghue, Dingle, Ireland. 


side overlooked her door. Finding she could do nothing, 
she promptly had the wall erected (I have marked it with 
a cross) of sufficient height to block the side window of the 
porch. The wall was erected strictly on her ground, though 
the widest space between it and the window is but two 
inches and at the top and bottom barely a quarter of an 
inch. The occurrence happened about forty years ago, but 
the wall is still there, blocking up the window. The 
peculiar feature is that there are several other porches built 
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CURIOSITIES. 


THE BIGGEST BOY IN THE WORLD. 

The following paragraph appeared recently in 77¢- 
Bits: **C. P. says that in a village in Kent there is 
a boy twelve years of age who weighs 18st., measures 
47in. round the chest, §3in. round the loins, and is 
sft. 54in. in height. It is probable that he is the 
biggest boy of his age in the world.” The outcome 
of this is the accompanying photograph and the fol- 
lowing particulars : ‘‘ My son, who takes in 77#-Bits, 


saw the above paragraph in the issue of December 13. 
I strongly suspect the identity of C. P., and so does 
the boy’s father. I have sent the paper to the latter, 
and he has authorized me to tell you that the figures 
given were correct. I am 


A KENTISH SPHINX. 

**It is unnecessary to go to Egypt to see the 
Sphinx, for an excellent specimen (with a decidedly 
jovial expression) is carved upon the sandstone rocks 
of Oldbury Hill, near Ightham, in Kent. The name 
of the sculptor is unknown, but possibly this note 
may induce him to reveal himself. His initials 
appear to be E. A. G. The broken nose and bat- 


tered eye of the Sphinx are due to the attentions of 


the small boys of Ightham.”—A Constant Reader 


of THE STRAND. 


TURN THIS UPSIDE DOWN. 

** This photo. is of a cabin on one of the Flushing 
Line steamers. It has the peculiarity that, while 
showing a small room (cabin), on looking at it upside 
down it gives an excellent representation of a very 
large room, which can be likened to a ball-room, 
with on right-hand side a doorway, large open fire- 
place, pictures, windows, etc. ; on left-hand a series 
of pictures and windows, with doorway at far end.”— 
George A. Goodwin, 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 





head master of the national r 
schools here, and have known the 
boy all his life. His father, whose 
name is Albert Law Watts, is a 
farmer here, The boy’s name is 
Charles Law Watts, and he was 
born in this parish. When he 
was nine years of age he weighed 
gst., at eleven years of age he 
went I7st., and now he tips the 
beam at 18st. Ile has been in 
my school four and a half years, 
is in the fifth standard, and is 
a good scholar. He plays foot- 
ball and cricket on the village 
green, and is ‘great’ on tops 
and marbles. The last offer 
his father had to put him ‘on 
show’ was £7 a week and 
expenses. He enjoys perfect 
health and is the only child.” 
Mr. T. Chas. “Kenward, 
Woodchurch, Ashford, Kent. 
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THE RUSSIAN CENSOR AT WORK. 

** My photo. represents page 658 of last December’s 
issue of THE STRAND as it reached me after sub- 
mitting to the attentions of the Russian Press Censor. 
It will be noticed that the first page of Mr. De 
Windt’s article has been defaced with printer’s ink and 
the next six leaves torn out, the rough edges appearing 
to the right of the photo.”—A Briton in Russia. 


A TERRIBLE STORY OF THE SEA 
**You will remember that the A&mgamite was 
wrecked on Three Kings Islands, to the north of 
New Zealand, on November oth, and that sixteen 
of the passengers and 
crew left the sinking 
ship on a small raft 
(about twelve feet 
long by eight feet 
broad) and drifted 
out to sea. They 
were found by this 
ship, H.M.S. Pen- 
guim, which had 
been sent in search, 
late on the afternoon 
of November 13th. 
By this time eight 
of the unfortunate 
people, including a 
theonly 
woman of the party 
had either died or 
jumped overboard 
in delirium. The 
eight survivors were 
taken to Auckland 
by the Penguin and 
landed there on 
November 15th. 
They had been four 
and a half days on 


stewardess 


the raft without a drop of water, and had only had 
two apples for food. The first apple was divided 
between the sixteen, and the remaining one was two 
days later divided between the eight who then sur- 
vived. When received on board the survivors were 
in a pitiable state from exposure, hunger, and thirst, 
but they very rapidly picked up strength. I took this 
photograph on the morning of the 15th. It shows the 
raft propped up against the bulwarks of the Penguin, 
and Mr. S. Neill, one of the survivors, standing along- 
side it. He was the only one of the party who was 
able to be-on deck, and he certainly looked wonder- 
fully well considering his terrible experience.” —One 
of the Officers of H.M.S. Penguin. 


PIPE. 
** We have been requested by a client in Barbados 
to send you the photo. of a great curiosity which one 


A CORAL-ENCRUS TATED 


of the pearl fisher- 
men whom he em- 
ploys brought up 
from the bottom of 
the sea, at a depth 
of about one thou- 
sand feet. ‘The pipe 
is of a very peculiar 
formation, and has 
evidently, from the 
amount of coral 
encrustation, been 
immersed probably 
a hundred 
It shows evidences 
also of having been 
The finder 


years. 


smoked. 
being a very 
man, our client 
wishes to sell the 
curiosity, and we 
wonder if any of 
your readers might 
be willing to pur- 
chase _it.”—Messrs. 
Kearton, Piper, anc 
Cvo., 28, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 


poor 
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IS THIS THE LARGEST FLYING-FISH? 

** This flying-fish, which measured nineteen inches 
in length, flew on board one night while on the pas- 
sage between Lisbon and the Canary Islands. It is 
an extraordinary length compared to those usually 
caught, which are considered large at nine to ten 
inches, and in all my travels I have never heard of 
or seen one this size before. It was one of the items 
on the menu for breakfast next morning, and the 
passengers were both delighted and surprised to have 
such a dainty dish set before them, as it tastes. just 
like fresh-water trout.”—Mr. H. Maclean, Com- 
mander R.M.S. Ardeo/a, Liverpool. 





A MILITARY STATE CHAIR. — ; 
“T send you the photo. of a military State chair 
constructed by myself of obsolete weapons of war. 


e seat is inlaid with ivory and the back consists of 


» panels, the lower one richly carved with national 


| Imperial symbols, intertwined with floral leafage 


Inscribed on the sides are 
The panel above is Eliza- 


| ribbons with mottoes. 
the various British battles. 
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bethan. The two back legs are guns, the butt ends 
of which rest on the ground, the barrels maintaining 
the line of the back and being mounted with double 
bayor 2ts. These branch out and form a spandril, 
richly carved with thistles, that carries an elaborate 
canopy. This characteristic part of the work is 
garnished and gemmed with steel and pearl, and 
carries the Imperial crown. The arms are fitted up 
with large cavalry pistols of different types, which 
take the contour of the general lines designed for 
them. The front legs again are the butt ends of 
rifles, and between these there is a complex glittering 
arrangement of knives, pistols, carbines, guns, 
bayonets, swords, etc. I sold the chair to an Edin- 
a gentleman for £125.”—Mr. Andrew J. L. Tait, 
Gas Works House, Stow, N.B. 


WRITTEN WITH BOTH HANDS. 

**T send you 
a quotation 
written by my 
son, Master 
Carroll T. 
Brown. It is 
written with 
both hands at 
the same time. 
He uses two 
pensand writes 
each word si- 
multaneously, 
as will be seen 
{romthephoto- 
graph of him- 
self taken 
whilst this 
writing was 
done. Toread 
the left-hand 
writing hold 
in front of a 
mirror.” —Mr. 
Geo. Brown, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE KING IN HARDWARE. 

‘This is a portrait I made of the King’s head. 
It is entirely composed of goods obtainable in a hard- 
ware shop. The hair is composed of scissors, beard 
and moustache of small chains, the collar of toot- 


measures, and the outline of the face of nails ; the 
rest of the face has numerous other small articles. 
It was done by a clerk in a hardware store to attract 
attention.” —Miss Lilian C. Whitney, 106, Wentworth 
Street South, Hamilton, Ontario. 

A WATCH THAT SAVED AN OFFICER'S LIFE. 

** The illustration is that of a gold repeater (by 
Benson, of London), which was hit by a Mauser 
bullet, whilst in the waistcoat pocket of a British 
officer, during the Boer War. The bullet penetrated 
the officer’s body from left to right, passing right 
through it, being deflected by the watch from inflict- 
ing a mortal wound, though the wounded officer 
lay for weeks betwixt life and death. It may safely 





ns 


be said that under Providence the deflection of the 
bullet saved the life of the owner of the watch. A 
Mauser (empty) cartridge near by shows the relative 
size of bullet and watch.”—Mr. E. K. Pearce, 
Kempstone, Bournemouth. 

THE POST OFFICE SCORES AGAIN. 

**I believe that from time to time you give 
instances of curious addresses reaching their destina- 
tion through the cleverness of the Post Office officials. 
One somewhat extraordinary instance, emphasizing 
this irgenuity as well as the value of public advertis- 
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ing, has just occurred in the case of a letter addressed 
by an unknown correspondent to Messrs. Bovril, 
Limited, with simply a reproduction of half their 
current poster, without even the word ‘ Bovril’ or any 
other wording than the phrase To ‘I hear they want 
more.’ This 

letter was deli- 

vered, and 

without any 

delay, to the 

head office in 

Old Street.” 


A BOY IN A 

BOTTLE. 

‘* This is the 
photograph of 
a boy fourteen 

ears of age as 

- appeared 
insidea sixteen- 
ounce medicine 
bottle. The 
manipulator of 
this photograph 
is his senior 
by only two 
years.” — Mr. 
Archie L. 
Cranch, Mer- 
rick House, 
Monmouth. 








“HE FELL WITH A LOUD CRASHING THROUGH THE BRANCHES 
AND CAME WITH A THUD TO THE GROUND,” 


(See page 368. ) 





